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Dick Brinsley, Ranchman 


By S. D. Barnes 


BOB QUALIFIES AS A SUITOR 


T spoke well for 

Vane’s nerve 

that he merely 
raised his eye- 
brows a bit when 
the telephone bell 
rang, for it was 
within a foot of 
his head as he sat 
in the crowded 
and not overly 
clean seven-by- 
nine “parlor” of 
my newly ac- 
quired home. You 
can depend upon a well-bred Englishman 
seeing nothing that his host does not de- 
sire seen, and consequently I had spared 
myself excuses; but only for the time be- 
ing, for common courtesy demands that a 
guest shall be made comfortable or told 
why comfort is oyt of the question. It 
was a point in my favor that Vane knew 
nothing of the country, or the way in 
which its inhabitants lived. He could not 
say that it was not customary to keep 
one’s saddle on the sofa, hang bridles and 
revolver belts over the family portraits, 
or offer callers a light repast of soda- 
crackers and canned beans. Still, I did 








not care to have him take all this for 
granted—especially in view of the fact 
that he was to stay with me through the 





winter and must some time drop the role 
of guest for that of a member of the fam- 
ily. The glint of inquiry in his eye gave 
me an opening, and I improved it. 

“That wasn’t for me,” I said. 

“The alarm clock ?” 

“It was a ’phone call—for Dick Brins- 
ley, over the ridge.” 

“But you know, my dear boy, there’s no 
line—not so much as a single pole, don’t 
you know?” 

“We run ’em over the wire fences in 
this country,” I replied. “It’s a great 
idea.” 

“Over those infernal scratchy barbs? 
And your special telegrams from the live- 
stock markets—do they come in over your 
clothes-line ?” 

“T know it is a bit surprising, but I am 
giving it to you straight. There are four 
of us on this circuit. One ring if you want 
Central, two for Brinsley, three for Mike 
Ryan—I showed you his little farm as we 
came in—and four for the widow Thomas, 
who, I trust, will induce you to turn 
rancher and give up your idiotic globe- 
trotting. She is a nice little woman, and 
has lots of land and cattle, and money in 
the bank.” 

I would have been surprised had Vane 
noticed the hint, for he belonged to the 
class of adventurers who are never for- 
tune-hunters. Men of his stamp do not 

















need to leave England to seek rich wives, 
for women of all lands admire the combi- 
nation of brain and brawn. But the idea 
of a wire-fence telephone line was new to 
him, and we were still discussing it when 
the bell sounded again—this time with five 
distinct rings. It was my first call since 
the telephone was installed, and I made 
haste to answer it. 

“Hello?” 

“Hello. You're Smith?” 

It was evidently a woman's voice, as 
soft and musical as the widow Thomas’, 
but I did not recognize it as hers 

“It would be useless for me to deny the 
charge,” I responded, smiling at my own 
wit; “what’s the customary fine?” 

The reply was discouragingly crisp: 
“Don't be silly—if you can help it. This 
is Dick Brinsley’s daughter. We are in 
trouble, and I need a man’s help—someone 
with sense and courage. Can't you come 
over at once?” 

“As quick as I can cinch on a saddle. 
Where are the ranch-hands ?” 

“The boys? I don’t want them—they 
would be as bad as daddy. Oh, please 
hurry! I can’t do a thing with him by 
myself!” 

I heard the receiver click on its hook. 

“There’s some sort of a muss on over 
at Brinsley’s,” I explained hurriedly to 
Vane. “I know nothing about the family; 
but it seems there is a girl, and she has 
called on us for help. Belt on a gun, 
while I catch the horses.” 

Of Dick Brinsley I knew considerable 
by hearsay. One of the oldest of old-time 
cattlemen in that section of the Southwest, 
he had located the ranch he stil! occupied 
in the days of open ranges and free grass, 
and had refused to endorse or accept the 
changed conditions which came with the 
advent of railroads and home-seeking im 
migrants. Under pressure of circum- 
stance he had purchased the land sur- 
rounding his house and corrals; but not a 
rod of fence would he build. Forty feet 
was the legal width of road. His neigh- 
bors erected their fences twenty feet back 
from the line, which gave Brinsley’s cattle 
an additional twenty-foot strip of grass all 
around. As there were only the outlets 
to watch, two cow-hands could now do the 
work that had formerly kept four fairly 
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busy; so Dick was satisfied, and those of 
his neighbors who were not, naturally pre- 
ferred a discreet silence to the chance of 
having to settle a dispute in the only way 
the old cowman would have taken—by 
testing the comparative celerity of trig- 
ger-fingers. 

Away back in the misty past, when the 
office was in no sense a sirecure, Brinsley 
had served a number of terms as county 
sheriff. There were a half-dozen notches 
on the stock of his gun, and those who 
knew their meaning, together with the in- 
cidents immediately preceding their ap- 
pearance, had willingly agreed that the old 
man should be permitted to conduct his 
own affairs in the manner that best suited 
him. His friends were grieved, for Brins- 
ley’s own sake, that he obstinately clung 
to “scrub” cattle and out-of-date ranching 
policies and methods. For the sake of 
Dick’s daughter they would have had him 
reside in a more comfortable house than 
the tumble-down log and adobe shack of 
four rooms, which doubtless answered its 
purpose well enough at the time of its 
building, when the nearest sawmill or 
lumber yard was a good hundred miles 
away. Half the men in the county were 
yearning to advise the old man for his 
own good, but none of them progressed 
beyond the desire. Probably they had rea- 
son for their forbearance. 

In five minutes we were running our 
mounts full speed along the lane leading 
over the ridge, and I had already discov- 
ered that Vane was a better rider than 
myself. His campaigning ‘in the Boer 
War had taught him how to bring out 
the best a horse had to give, “There 
was as much running as fighting,” he ex- 
plained, “and I was said to be good at 
both.” I recall thinking that an Ameri- 
can cavairyman would hardly have said 
as much. But, somehow, it didn’t sound 
like a confession of cowardice—particu 
larly since Vane was just then riding to- 
ward trouble, instead of away from it. 

From the crest of the first ridge we 
had a distant view of the Brinsley ranch. 
Peace seemed to reign around it. There 
was no one in sight, but a flutter of white 
from a rear window indicated that our 
coming was noted. 

“We might ride a bit harder,” remarked 




















Vane, “but I can’t see what there is to 
gain by it, don’t you know. This horse 
would break down in a four-mile run, and 
there may be need for a strong finish.” 

So we held a stiff rein on the slope, 
until, half-way down, there came to us the 
sound of five pistol shots, like watch ticks. 

“Spur up,” I gritted; “the girl is sig- 
naling te us.” 

We had cut the distance down a good 
half before the next rise again gave us 
sight of the ranch—near enough now so 
that I could identify the man who stood 
by the corral stockade. Someone had de- 
scribed Dick Brinsley to me as “seven 
feet of bones under a white hat,” and no 
description could have been more strik- 
ingly accurate. He seemed to be intently 
regarding an array of glistening objects 
on the fence before him, and presently 
the big hat was pushed to the back of his 
head, his right arm bent upward at the 
elbow, and as it straightened I caught the 
blue gleam of a revolver. Again the five 
shots, and I doubt if there were three sec- 
onds between the first and the last. 

My companion drew rein with a grunt 
of disgust. 

“Murdering tomato cans!” I exclaimed. 
“Has the girl gone crazy?” 

“She’s waving to us from the window,” 
announced Vane. “Brinsley has not seen 
us yet, and the house will hide us after we 
pass the turn of the lane. I'll hold your 
horse while you go in.” 

But the girl was already running to 
meet us at the gate—a true daughter of 
srinsley in height and slimness, flushed 
and half-laughing with embarrassment 
and delight at our coming, but with a 
wild, overpowering fear in her big brown 
eyes, 

“IT am so glad you are in time!” she 
sobbed. “Daddy is going to kill Bob Trav- 
ers, and he may come any minute.” 

“And you don’t want him killed?” 

“T wouldn’t care—if it wasn’t daddy,” 
she flashed back at me. “What right had 
he to ’phone that he was going to marry 
me! Why, I hardly know the man—and 
what I’ve heard of him is not to his 
credit.” 

“Did you tell him it would be safer to 
stay away?” 

“I told him he was a fool; but he said 
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daddy had made him a promise, and there 
was no use of my ‘kicking’—just as 
though I was a wild mustang that any one 
could have for the breaking.” 

“It wasn’t a bit nice of Travers,” I 
agreed. “But what did your father say?” 

The answer came from the corral—five 
revolver shots, like watch ticks. 


ii, 


Brinsley met us with a cheery greeting, 
2nd apologized for a possible lack of cour- 
tesy towards myself as a new neighbor 

“T shore aimed to come afore this,” he 
said, “but thar was fust one thing an’ 
ther another. Right now you have found 
me too busy to visit much, for I’ve got 
to kill a feller to-night, an’ it seems like 
I've plum fergot how to shoot. Can't git 
more’n three hits out of five, to save mv 
blame neck.” 

In demonstration of this statement he 
again attacked the tomato cans, and this 
time punctured four of them. Consider- 
ing the speed of firing and the distance— 
twenty spaces—it was better marksman- 
ship than the average frontier gun-fighter 
could ever aspire to, and I felt assured 
that Bob Travers was in serious danger. 

“We have just heard the particulars of 
this affair from Miss Brinsley,” I ven- 
tured, “and certainly agree with you that 
no punishment can be too severe for 
Travers’ offense—taking it for granted 
that he has lied about having your permis- 
sion to address her. As gentlemen we can 
only offer you our sympathy ‘and assist- 
ance.” 

Vane was trying to speak, but I gripped 
kis arm for silence. 

“IT knowed it,” exclaimed Brinsley, 
pocketing the revolver so that he might 
seize both our hands at once. “But I ain’t 
needing help, fellers. Don’t I know the 
hull Travers stock from away back? 
Hain’t I been smokin’ ’em up for the past 
twenty-odd years?” 

The Travers’ family history, as he pro- 
ceeded to relate it, possessed considerable 
interest for me, and perhaps more for 
Vane, who still had everything to learn 
concerning range prejudices and customs. 
The grandfather of Bob, through igno- 
rance or mistaken judgment, had “home- 
steaded” the land surrounding Wolf 
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Spring, the only available water supply 
for forty miles around in time of drouth. 
The cowmen of the vicinity had at first 
come to him with gentle remonstrance, 
but on their second visit their arguments 
were a live oak limb and a rope. Brins- 
ley did not say that he assisted at the 
hanging, but it was plain that he ap- 
proved of it, and we drew our own con- 
clusions. One of the two Travers sons 
inherited his sire’s lack of wisdom and im- 
agined that sheep-raising promised rich 
returns. Some of his neighbors thought 
differently, and after the trouble was over 
there were a good many dead sheep in the 
country—and one more dead Travers. The 
father of Bob had taken the hint and 
procured himself a stock of cattle, but by 
ways more or less devious, and after a few 
years had faced Sheriff Brinsley’s re- 
volver and been herded through the cir- 
cuit court, to speedily land in the peni- 
tentiary. 

“Some of these days Bob’ll go the same 
way,” concluded the old man. “So far he 
hain’t did nothin’ wuss than git drunk, or 
gamble, or mebby shoot up a few Mexi- 
cans; but what can you expect of the son 
of a blame cow thief? That’s what I told 
him when he asked me about Mamie. 
Says I: ‘The feller that gits my gal must 
have good looks an’ a reppytashun—which 
don’t sound like a Travers—or a right 
smart chunk of money.’ ‘How much, fer 
instance?’ says he; an’ I sized him up an’ 
put the figger at five thousan’, which is 
somethin’ over forty-nine hundred more’n 
he'll ever own.” 

“But you can never tell, don’t you 
know,” interposed Vane. “How about 
those fellows who robbed the Calf Creek 
bank last night? I hear they took over 
twenty thousand dollars—quite a snug 
sum, don’t you know—and what one thief 
has done, another may do.” 

I had heard of the robbery, but evi- 
dently it was news to Brinsley. 

“Say it ag’in, man!” he shouted, grab- 
bing the Englishman by both shoulders. 
“Somebody done looted the Calf Creek 
bank? Why, don’t you see, fellers?—the 
whole d—n thing is a dead open and shet 
Travers was into that, an’ he thinks he 
has got me foul on the five thousan’ biz- 
ness—which is about how much money I 


had stuck into that busted institooshun. 
Jest wait till I saddle a hoss!” 

The girl had followed us and listened to 
the conversation. I expected her to inter- 
pose when Brinsley made a dash for the 
stables, but instead she hurried back to 
the house and almost immediately returned 
with a Winchester carbine and a well-filled 
cartridge belt. 

“We couldn’t stop him now,” she said. 
“Daddy was a sheriff so long that he still 
thinks himself personally responsible for 
the arrest of all criminals; and if there is 
a chance that Bob Travers is a bank rob- 
ber, he can save himself by surrendering. 
The way matters were before, daddy 
would have shot him on sight.” 

“But supposing the man is innocent and 
shows fight?” queried Vane, as though 
doubtful of the justness of her argument. 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about daddy,” 
replied the girl, utterly missing the drift 
of the question. “I reckon he can shoot 
as quick and as straight as Bob Travers! 
—and aren’t you two going to be some- 
where close around when the game 
opens?” 

It sounded less like a question than an 
expression of implicit faith in my ability 
to safeguard her best beloved. I say “my 
ability,” because Vane, as a_ stranger 
guest, could not be expected to bestir 
himself in matters of purely neighborhood 
interest, such as the deliberate butchery 
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‘of an alleged bank robber. My own case 


was different. Three weeks of residence 
in the Southwest is supposed to entitle 
one to all the more important privileges 
of citizenship. If one is a landowner, such 
privileges become duties. And then, Ma- 
mie Brinsley interested me. I had known 
quite a few girls in my time—the East is 
well supplied with them—but here was a 
specimen of a new type. I realized that 
I was going to enjoy living in the South- 
west if all its daughters were like Miss 
Brinsley—presupposing my own ability to 
win their approval. Boxes at the opera, 
midnight suppers and the like evidently 
would not count here, and it was just pos- 
sible that I might prove a fraction of a 
second too slow with the revolver. 

Vane was speaking, his high-pitched, 
squeaking drawl showing not a particle of 
excitement. 
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“T am not sure that one can make an 
arrest without a warrant, don’t you know. 
He certainly can’t over in England——” 

“The h—ll I couldn't!” interposed 
Brinsley, already mounted, as he caught 
the carbine from his daughter’s hand. 
“They must be lightnin’ on the shoot over 
there. Now, Mamie, we may miss Bob; 
but you jest stick a load in that old Sharps 
buffalo gun and be fixed for him if he 
shows up around the ranch. When he 
stops at the gate, pull about the bend of 
his knee, an’ that'll git the hoss, too.” 

There were no farewells, such as one 
might expect when a fond parents turns 
from his only child to face deadly peril. 
Brinsley simply struck with quirt and 
spurs together, and his horse sprang from 
a standstill into a dead run. It was not 
easy to keep up with him, but I felt that it 
was expected of me—and Vane’s mount 
kept with mine, neck and neck. I have 
ridden over safer going, for the roads 
were new to me and rough, and the brief 
twilight of a November day had already 
fallen. Later, when I came to better ap- 
pteciate the ability of a prairie korse to 
safely negotiate any sort of footing, I 
knew that my neck was not in danger on 
that ride, but the feeling of insecurity 
was strong at the time. 

After ten minutes or so, when it had 
grown so dark that only objects near at 
hand could be clearly distinguished, the 
old man slackened speed and proceeded to 
acquaint us with his plans. 

“We'll git Bob at his house, if we don’t 
meet him before. He’s keeping bach. in 
a two-room shack over in the roughs of 
Used to be a Diamond X 
line-camp before they fenced in the range, 
an’ the same outfit has got him there, 
holding a bunch of calves inside of a 
three-wire fence. How much help did he 
have at the bank last night?” 

I told the story as Vane had related it 
to me. Two masked men, both apparently 
young, had surprised and overpowered the 
cashier, who was posting his books after 
the regular banking hours. No one had 
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noticed strangers in town for hours before 
the robbery, and nothing was known of 
the affair until after sunrise the following 
morning, when the cashier was found lying 
bound and gagged before the rifled vault. 
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the other feller 
“It’s a plum puz- 


“IT can't who 
mused Brinsley. 
zle to me!” 

I mentally echoed the remark, to in- 
clude both the robbers instead of one. It 
seemed utterly ridiculous to suppose that 
Bob Travers had been concerned in the 
matter. Granted that he was smart enough 
to plan and successfully carry out a bank 
robbery, and leave not a clue for the offi- 
cers to follow up, it was out of the ques- 
tion that he should at once announce him- 
self the possessor of five thousand dollars, 
when he had never at one time before 
owned that many cents. Prejudice and 
anger had blinded Brinsley, and the ques- 
tion of how far they would carry him was 
of vital importance to myself. I knew 
nothing of Travers, or whether he would 
be apt to fight if cornered, but it seemed 
fair to judge him by standards of courage 
and conduct recognized throughout the 
Southwest. I could count on seeing a 
most delightful bit of “gun play”—its com- 
mencement, at the very least. Whether I 
would witness its ending—— 

Vane interrupted my meditations with 
an elbow hunch in the ribs. Apparently he 
had been doing a little thinking on his 
own account. 

“The girl with the buffalo gun—do you 
think she will shoot at his knee?” he 
asked. 

I nodded assent. 

“But the fellow is only trying to make 
love to her, don’t you know. Where is 
the harm in that?” 

“And he is not making love to us—so 
we had better hold a foot or two higher. 
In any case, the proper thing out here is 
to shoot—providing one has time, and the 
other fellow seems unwilling to surren- 
der.” 

“T see,” said the Englishman, and after 
a moment of meditation he added, “but it 
is not a pleasant or commendable custom, 
don’t you know.” 

The character of the country had 
changed in the past mile or so, becoming 
broken and brush-covered, which was an 
indication that we were approaching a 
stream. Presently Brinsley halted, dis- 
mounted and tied his horse to a tree. 

“We'll hoof it the rest of the way,” he 
said; “it ain’t fur, an’ the hosses make too 
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much noise. Drap right in behind me an’ 
keep close up. Bob’s at home, for I can 
see a light in the house.” 

[he worst of it was crawling through 
a barb-wire fence in the darkness. Both 
Vane and I stuck fast and required Brins- 
ley’s assistance. We were within twenty 
yards of the house, and I momentarily ex- 
pected to be discovered and fired at by its 
occupant. 

“Sneak up to the door—maybe we can 
hear somethin’. I’m countin’ on Bob hav- 
in’ comp’ny.” 

Brinsley’s guess proved correct. We 
could hear an indistinct murmur of conver- 
sation, and at last a few words a trifle 
louder and spoken in a boastful tone: “I'd 
bet on robbin’ a bank single-handed.” 

“That’s Bob,” whispered Brinsley. 
“We've got ’em.” 

We withdrew from the door a few paces 
for the final planning. A longer walk 
would have pleased me better. 

“The English feller wants to go ’round 
to the back door an’ ketch the drift, while 
you an’ me will bust in on ’em——” 

“T don’t really want to,” murmured Vane 
in my ear. 

“What's that?” queried Brinsley. “Oh, 
I don’t reckon you'll have to shoot—just 
stick a gun in their faces an’ holler 
‘Whoa!’ Hurry around an’ git fixed, for 
things are goin’ to move fast here right 
d’rectly.” 

Brinsley impressed me as being not at 
all excited, but calmly happy. For some 
reason I could not fully enter into the 
spirit of the occasion, but was in a meas- 
ure glad that my companion could feel 
that way. It is always good to see people 
enjoying themselves. 

“Gether hold of the other end of this 
fence-rail,” whispered Brinsley. “Now, 
swing ’er three times an’ let ’er go smack 
through the door. All ready!” 

The light door was swept clear off its 
hinges, and the old man sprang over it as 
it was falling. A boyish figure whirled to 
meet him; there was the roar of a .45— 
and a thud, as a revolver barrel cracked 
against a skull. Brinsley’s opponent was 
down, but the old man was_ standing 
straight as a mountain pine, his revolver 
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covering two men, who had not attempted 
to rise from their seats by the fireplace. 

“Hands up!” thundered Brinsley. 

“Up, h—ll!” laughed one of the men; 
“can't you see that young devil has got us 
tied to this d— bench? Say, I hope you 
busted his brain-pan, for he sure played us 
two a dirty trick.” 

I had already disarmed the fallen man, 
for prudence is one of my redeeming 
traits. Though only a comparatively few 
may claim to be really brave, almost any 
one can be careful. 

“This is probably Bob Travers?” I ven- 
tured. 

“It was before I hit him,” responded 
srinsley grimly. 

The Englishman knelt and briefly exam- 
ined the “remains.” 

“He’s still alive, don’t you know. In 
fact, I think he’s only shamming.” 

“You're a liar—I’ve just this minnit 
come-to.” 

I think that was the most startling mo- 
ment of a not wholly uneventful evening. 
Bob Travers sat up, grinned at our sur- 
prise, and then relieved his mind with a 
string of forceful remarks. 

“They’re my prisoners, an’ its my re- 
ward,” he finally asserted. “When they 
*phoned me from town about that bank biz- 
ness, I felt sure I knowed the boys an’ 
that they’d aim to cross Big Sandy where 
it forks, for that’s right on their road 
home. So I laid for ’em, got the drop, an’ 
made ’em shed their guns an’ trot in to 
camp with me. That was about two hours 
arter sunrise; an’ i held ’em here all day, 
waitin’ for the bank to offer a reward. 
I cale’lated on five thousan’, an’ that’s 
what it was. Five thousan’, Brinsley, 
D’ye remember our last talk?” 

The old man winced at the direct chal- 
lenge. 

“Bob,” said he after a moment’s medita- 
tion, “it’s Mamie you’re courting, an’ not 
old Dick. What did she tell ye over the 
‘phone to-day? You’ve got a call to run 
your own bizness, but I tell you right now 
that Mamie is a tol’able fair shot with the 
old buffalo gun, an’ it will put a kink in 
you half a mile off. So I’d sorter advise 
you're keepin’ on your own reservation.” 
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A BLACK SEA BASS 


Specimens Weighing Over 400 Pounds Were Taken by the Anglers of the ‘‘ Comfort” 


























The Cruise of the “Comfort ” 


RELATING NOTABLE EXPERIENCES WITH ROD AND 
REEL IN THE WATERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By C. G. Conn 
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66 EAR down on that leather. Bear 
Bow on it, I say!” shouted the 
boat steerer of our fishing launch to 
an agitated angler who was pressing hard 
with both thumbs on the leather break of 
his whizzing reel, vainly hoping to stop 
the first mad rush of a monster thrasher 
shark, which had taken the bait and was 
rapidly running out the angler’s line. But 
the reel still kept up its merry jingle, and 
despite the angler’s efforts, amid smoke 
and steam, to “thumb him,” still the mon- 
ster continued to take out line. 

The auxiliary launch in which the angler 
and his companions were engaged in fight- 
ing the shark, was one of the “dinghys” 
of the schooner yacht Comfort, and had 
been out all day, off Tiburon Island, its 
occupants engaged in the sport of catch- 
ing white sea bass with rod and reel. The 
party had taken almost a boatload of fish 
and were weary from their sertnuous la- 
bors. The largest fish captured was a 
white sea bass which tipped the scales 
at 138 pounds, and for this species of fish 
is considered a world’s record catch. It 
was the 18th day of November. The day 
had been delightful; the air was as balmy 
and pleasant as that of a Northern June 
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day; and the sun was bright and cheerful. 
The sea was smooth and calm, and down 
in its clear depths could be seen a count- 
less number of fish as they swam to and 
fro through the masses of 
which seemed to literally 
bottom. 

Now and then schools of big white sea 
bass would leap simultaneously out of 
the water and fall back upon its surface 
with a resounding flap that would send 
echoes along the hilly shores of the isl- 
and. These leaps were evidently for the 
purpose of killing anchovies on which the 
bass were feeding, that they might more 
readily be devoured. At times the occu- 
pants of the launch would nearly be 
drenched to the skin from the sheets of 
water splashed on them as the bass fell 
back to the surface. Had one of these 
monster fish accidentally dropped into the 
boat instead of its native element—as 
nearly happened upen two occasions— 
there would likely have been a capsize, 
and a swim of a mile and a half to the 
shore. 

The bass were so ravenous and hungry 
that no skill whatever was required to 
hook them. In fact, no bait but a No. & 
Wilson trolling spoon was used, and that 
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cover the 
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frequently was seized by a big fish before 
twenty feet of line had been played out 
by the angler, when the boat was under 
way. After a fish had been hooked, it 
was only a question of ten to fifteen min- 
utes’ fight before it was gaffed. A white 
sea bass is seldom good for more than two 
long runs before it finally gives up the 
battle. An active male fish may some- 
times take out 600 to 700 feet of line on 
its first rush; but after that, the “pump- 
ing process” begins, and there will be no 
more long runs. A vigorous hard-work- 
ing angler, with strong and suitable tackle, 
will bring almost any white sea bass to 
gaff in less than twenty minutes. And 
when they are so plentiful and voracious 
as they were off Tiburon Island, the sport 
soon becomes tedious and palling. Catch- 
ing monster fish as rapidly as they can be 
landed is a wearisome effort, instead of a 
genuine pleasure. The real zest of ang- 
ling is induced by the skill and patience re- 
quired to hook the fish. Neither of these 
essentials to desirable angling formed any 
part of the sport found at Tiburon Island, 
or at Kino Point, on the mainland near the 
island. In fact, the old-time sport of trout 
fishing, where the angler smokes sixteen 
pipes of tobacco and catches one fish, was 
often longed for. The white sea bass 
caught at these two places are large in 
size compared to the species found in 
the waters of upper California. The Mex- 
ican fishermen frequently harpoon them 
weighing over 200 pounds each. They 
are tinted with all the bright iridescent 
hues of the Northern species, and when 
they are first taken from the water the 
sparkling blue, gold and silver of their 
many changing tints present a color 
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scheme more beautiful and brilliant than 
we saw on other fish. 

But to return to our thrasher shark: 
When he struck the spoon, the reader may 
be assured that, in the vernacular of the 
enthusiast, there was “something doing.” 
White sea bass fishing had lagged because 
of the number of fish taken, and the 
Jaunch was heading for the Comfort. But 
the big shark suddenly became a factor 
in the day’s sport, and there was fun 
ahead which was to make sea bass fishing 
look like hooking minnows. The spoon 
had been taken and the keen barb of the 
hook had pierced the monster’s vitals, 
inaking it spring from the water its full 
length. As well try to stop an express 
train with a cotton thread! At least 600 
of the 900 feet of line had been taken out 
before the launch could be headed at full 
speed in the direction the fish was mak- 
img. Then the race began. Whether or 
not the speed of the monster could be 
checked before the line was entirely run 
cut was now a serious question. Harder 
and still harder the angler pressed the 
leather thumb-break, without in any way 
diminishing the rush of the fish. There 
did not seem to be more than twenty turns 
of line on the spool, when suddenly the 
thrasher turned in its course to the right. 
Now was the time to take in line, and 
with burned and blistered fingers the 
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THREE FRIARS ROCK, CAPE SAN 


angler commenced reeling in until he had 
recovered at least 100 feet. The danger 
of losing the fish on its first run was 
now past. By judicious and careful work, 
and by taking advantage of every op- 
portunity for reeling in line, there might 
yet be a chance of capturing our prize. 
Nearly an hour had already been con- 
sumed by the fight and night was rapidly 
‘alling—but still no fish in sight. The 
stars had come to take a peep at the con- 
test between the angler and the finny mon- 
ster, and it looked very much as though 
the fish would win. To those not familiar 
with nightfall under the Southern Cross 
the scene could hardly be understood. 
The sea was aglow with phosphorescence. 
Its gleam lighted every movement of the 
water, and the wake of the boat was as 
bright and silvery as the ray of a big 
searchlight. The angler’s line as it plowed 
the water made a _ veritable pathway 
of gleaming light, and the only way 
the course of the fish at the other end of 
the line could be followed, was to watch 
that fiery pathway. The fight, after the 
first two hours, had become a question of 
endurance. The angler’s arms were ach- 
ing and the muscles of his back were 
cramped from the fatigue of trying .to 
hold a fish that must have weighed half 
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a ton—and the fish probably had its own 
story of fatigue to tell. 

“If only the tackle will hold out,” was 
the constant cry of those on board the 
launch. Again we were plowing our way 
through the water with record speed. In 
reality there was but little hope of landing 
such a big fish with a rod and reel, al- 
though it was now plain that the angler 
was getting the better of the fight. Fre- 
quently the finny captive would lead the 
way through schools of smaller fish in 
its efforts to escape, and then would come 
water pyrotechnics such as are seldom 
seen and never fully described. The 
smaller fish would scoot away from the 
prow of the boat, leaving gleams of 
shooting phosphorescence as they darted 
along the surface. The effect 
countless fiery rockets had been shot up 
through the sea. High in the sky the 
lamps of the nuiverse were brightly burn 
ing, and the water held phosphorescent 
light whenever its calm was in any way 
disturbed. 

The shark now began to sound more 
often than before, and each time upon 
rising to the surface would swim in large 
circles around the launch, in its efforts to 
release itself from the line. During these 
intervals of circling, the angler busied 


was as if 
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himself dodging and changing places to 
prevent the line fouling on the side of 
the boat. The least contact with any hard 
substance while the line was drawn so 
taut meant loss of the fish—for the line 
would part as if cut with a knife, and 
probably bring disastrous results to the 
fishermen. Without warning the shark 
would sound almost to the bottom; then 
for a brief spell would sulk until reminded 
that it was still in captivity and must 
continue the fight. Pump, pump, pump! 
Oh, the everlasting monotony of it! 
Every moment of rest taken by the fish 
at the bottom meant renewed display of 
energy and a longer fight on the surface, 
—and that was to be avoided. 

After a vigorous contest of over four 
hours the big shark began to show plainer 
signs of weariness, and would roll over 
more frequently when changing its course 
or attempting to sound. But still it was 
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anybody’s fight. The stalwart angler was 
so tired that whenever the shark re- 
covered its strength and took out several 
hundred feet of the reclaimed line, he al- 
most hoped something would happen to 
the tackle so that the fish might escape. 
On the contrary, when, by constant per- 
suasion, it would allow itself to be drawn 
nearer the boat, the angler’s spirits would 
rise like the mersury in a thermometer, 
and he would nerve himself for an hour 
or two more of contest. Dimly in the 
distance could be distinguished the lights 
of the Comfort. Oh for the welcome 
sight of our Japanese cook and _ his 
“homely fare.” Would the battle never 
cease? 
* * * 

“It’s a wind storm. Cut him loose and 
let’s make for home,” wearily suggested 
one of the party. “We can’t take the 
shark with us anyway, and I for one have 
seen all the fun I want for the next ten 
days. Come.” 

It was 10:30 p. m., and the fight was 
still on. Gradually the wind had fresh- 
ened to a nor’east gale. The dust came 
like hail stones, and like heat waves from 
a furnace the shore wind broke up the 
tranquil waters. But our monster catch 
had almost ceased to struggle, except for 
its occasional soundings. As the waves 
grew higher and higher the battle be- 
came more and more dangerous. The lit- 
tle launch began to take in water as the 
white caps put in an appearance and 
crowned each wave with phosphorescent 
fire. 

“Tt’s no use!” again lamented one of 
the half-famished enthusiasts as the shark 
made another deep sounding, causing the 
angler to rush to the bow of the boat. 
Determined to win the fight before the 
angry sea declared it off, the angler 
pumped the fish more vigorously, hoping 
in that way to sooner tire it out. Indeed, 
at one time it looked as if we were sure 
of the biggest fish ever captured with rod 
and reel. 

“Heavens!—he is making straight for 
the boat!” ejaculated the steersman; and, 
surely enough, the monster, fully twenty 
feet in length and weighing close upon 
1,000 pounds, came darting around the 
stern of our craft. 

















THE “COMFORT” LEAVING TIBURON ISLAND 


“Want any help?” came a megaphone 
call from our other boat, which was man- 
ned by one of the Comfort’s guests, the 
cook and an oarsman. 

“Guess not—we’re coming. Lay along- 
side and we will tow you in.” 

The writer stepped to sever the line, 
but in so doing caught sight of the wire 
leader attached to the hook, and hesitated. 
Down the fish plunged at the sight of the 
boat—and—well—the line parted, and the 
angler sat suddenly in the rolling boat 
with a thud resembling the trip hammer 
of a pile driver. 

“Well,” said the boat steerer, as the 
angler stra:ghtened his cramped and stiff- 
ened limbs. “It was too d big to be 
caught with a rod and reel, anyway!” 

The thrasher shark showed a length of 
eighteen to twenty feet, and as a fierce 
battle between one of these monsters and 
a greyback whale had been witnessed by 
the guests of the Comfort on their trip 
down the coast, it was probably better, 
under the circumstances, that it had suc- 
ceeded in out-maneuvering its antagonist. 
Had it been gaffed, it would have been 
a world’s-record fish, and would have 
taken the ship’s capstan and all on board 





to haul it in into position for a photo- 
graph. Though the cruise was made in 
the interests of piscatorial information 
and photographs. in every instance where 
fish were not used for table or photo- 
graphic purposes they were immediately 
released. To facilitate the removal of 
the hook they were gaffed under the lower 
jaw and consequently did not suffer seri- 
ous injury. 

As the Comfort left Tiburon Island two 
days after the above incident took place, 
the scene was one of surpassing beauty. 
Mountains to the east rose to magnificent 
heights and unfolded themselves in ver- 
itable waves of somber color, crested with 
golden fire. Here and there among the 
stretches of arid and desolate land, shal 
low river beds could be seen. No rain 
had fallen for years, but the river beds 
were constantly swept clean by the winter 
wind-storms. The width of the Gulf of 
California averages from forty to 100 
miles; its length is about 700 miles. In the 
Gulf there is but little navigation and the 
coast vessels have few demands to call at 
any of the smaller Mexican ports. 

In chronicling the principal events of 
our cruise, it is not deemed advisable to 
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138-POUND SEA BASS GAFFED AFTER 
55-MINUTE FIGHT 


burden the reader with the log of each 


day’s happenings, showing the course 
sailed, weather conditions, number of 
miles traveled, and such minor details. 


The sole object of the narration is to 
stimulate like ventures and afford readers 
of FreELp AND StREAM information which 
never yet has been brought before the 
public. For winter climate, Lower Cali- 
It has the best 
of rod and reel fishing; anglers and yachts- 
men have seldom visited these latitudes. 
The gasoline schooner yacht in which 
our cruise was made is seventy-five feet 
over all, sixteen-foot beam and seven and 
one-half-foot draught. Its Standard en- 
gine develops about 50 hp. and the cruis- 
ing speed under ordinary conditions is 
nine miles per hour. The Comfort car- 
ried a crew of five men, also three male 
including myself, and _ she 
San California, on 
October 25th, 1908. En route during this 
expedition we touched at Ensenada, 
Cedros Island, Port San Bartolome, Mag- 
dalena Bay, Cape San Lucas, San Lucas 
Bay, La Paz, Guaymas, Tiburon Island, 
Tetas de Cabra and Conception Bay, re- 
turning by the way of the Island de 


fornia stands unequaled. 


passengers, 


sailed from Diego, 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Guadalupe to San Diego, and arriving at 
that port December 31st, after an absence 
of two months and five days. 

Some of the places were visited several 
times in search of sport and pleasure, and 
the entire distance covered on the cruise, 
including these return trips and deviations 
from the regular course, was about 3,000 
miles. Almost every known fishing device 
and lure was taken aboard when outfitting 
the Comfort, and special room was al 
lowed for the supply of gasoline and 
water, part of which was stored in the for- 
ward part of the vessel. 

Of the many fish which were captured 
but few of them can be fully described. 
For the species which weighed under 200 
pounds the rod and reel were used in every 
case, and also when catching black sea 
bass, some of which weighed 400 pounds. 
Harpoons were used when trying to cap- 
ture devil fish and large turtles, and upon 
two occasions when making an attempt to 
secure a monster man-eating shark for 
photographic purposes. 

Characteristic of all fishes for its num- 
bers was the yellowtail Seriola dorsalis. 
Trolling along the coast, school after 


school of these amber-colored marauders 
would give chase to flying fish and sar- 
dines and thereby lash the waters into a 
The largest catch made 


veritable caldron. 

















WORLD’S RECORD YELLOWTAIL 7014 POUNDS 
TAKEN AT CAPE SAN LUCAS 








THE CRUISE-OF THE “COMFORT” 


cf this species was gaffed at Three Friar 
Rocks. Although out of the water for 
several hours before being weighed, it 
tipped the scales at seventy and one-half 


pounds. The time taken to land this 
gamy fish was about one hour. So far 


as is known, this is the largest yellowtail 
yet captured with rod and reel. 

’ An amusing incident is related at the 
expense of one of the party who had left 
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cernible through the clear water, amid 
the long, flowing vegetation. At the throb- 
bing of the propeller they would approach 
the boat and swim alongside of the launch 
for miles. Almost everywhere along the 
coast of the Peninsula and the Gulf of 
California there are fish in abundance— 
so plentiful, that they can be taken as 
rapidly as the hook can be removed from 
the last fish caught. Also there are 
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WHITE SEA BASS 


A Two Hours’ Catch for One Angler off Tiburon Island 


the yacht for a little diversion and hunt- 
ing at Cape San Lucas. Returning to the 
beach, while waiting the arrival of the 
others, the angler amused himself by 
throwing small pebbles into the sea. After 
throwing away several “knotty looking 
shells” among the collection of missiles, 
he suddenly remembered that Cape San 
Lucas is noted for its rare specimens of 
oyster pearls. It is safe to say he had 
thrown away “pearls” to the value of sev- 
eral hundred dollars—one pearl now in 
his possession is worth $50.00. 

Many of the fish were plainly dis- 


myriads of aquatic birds to be found along 
the coast, and deer, mountain lion and 
other game in the interior. The dryness 
of the climate is the characteristic feature 
of Lower California. It is a region of 
perpetual summer, and the air is dry and 
pure. The hot summer months are tem- 
pered and rendered bearable by the cool 
ocean winds. 

From time to time the gray, ghost-like 
forms of whales were seen as they glided 
along, spouting jets of phosphorescent 
water which, in the dusk of the evening, 
resembled great streams of fire. “There 
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she blows, away to the starboard!” was 
often heard. One great whale came within 
a few feet of the yacht, and with astonish- 
ment, alarm and indignation in his large 
expressive eyes, he gave one “blow,” del- 
uging the whole side of the ship, and 
plunged below. 

The rooster fish, so called because of 
its fringed dorsal fin, is a large-scaled 
white fish found along the sandbanks of 
San Lucas Bay. It grows to a large size 
and is usually caught when trolling. As 
a gamy fish it far surpasses the albicore 
(Thunnas alongla), and its flesh is highly 
prized for table purposes by the residents 
of San Lucas and La Paz. A specimen 
caught by one of the Comfort’s anglers 
weighed forty-five pounds. Another gamy 
fish, belonging to the rock bass family, 
and perhaps the most savage fighter 
among all big fish, is the cabrilla pinta. 
These fish average from forty to seventy 
pounds and are equipped with a set of 
formidable teeth. There are several var- 
ieties of the Cabrilla family, all of which 
are invariably found on the bottom and in 
very rocky places. Next to the Spanish 
mackerel it is considered the most desir- 
able fish in Mexican waters. The Com- 
fort caught one which weighed sixty-two 
pounds and fought almost two hours be- 
fore it was brought to gaff and taken 
aboard our boat. 

At Cape San Lucas a large number of 
dolphin, yellowfin tuna and skipjack were 


taken, and also several tarpon, and in 
every case it was found that the Southern 
fish possessed more fighting qu.lities than 
the same species captured after it had 
traveled farther North. This can be 
proved by any angler who wishes to try 
his skill and the durability of his para- 
phernalia by landing a black sea bass at 
any point from Cape San Lucas to Port 
3artolome. 

For bait the anglers of the Comfort 
used flying fish, squid, sardines, anchovies, 
Spanish mackerel and spoons of various 
designs, and in several instances no bait 
was used but a small piece of rag in which 
had been embedded a No 9/0 hook, at- 
tached to a piano wire leader about six 
feet in length. 

Awakening at daylight one morning as 
we passed the Island de Guadalupe on our 
return trip, we found that the wind had 
freshened almost to a gale. The sky was 
overcast and before us we saw what 
seemed to be an island drifting around in 
the Pacific Ocean. Tt was fully one mile 
in length and about 800 yards in width. 
Upon closer observation, it proved to be 
nothing but the heads of a school of squid. 
So real was this illusion that there was a 
feeling of surprise as we later passed the 
spot and saw only the snow-white spray, 
and indigo tints, instead of barren rocks 
and a damaged vessel. So many and so 
large were these squid that our Captain 
thought best to give them ample sea room 























Battery Shooting at Pea Island 


DESCRIBING A WEEK’S SPORT AMONG THE 
WILD FOWL ON THE NORTH CAROLINA COAST 


By Horatio Bigelow 


forty miles north of Cape Hatteras 

and near the eastern shore of Pam- 
lico Sound, lies Pea Island. The greater 
part of the island is owned by a shooting 
club and there I brought the “Dude” to let 
“Cap’n Jesse,” the club keeper, initiate 
him into the mysteries of duck and goose 
shooting. 

An uneventful trip from New York, by 
way of Cape Charles and Norfolk, landed 
us with our guns and shooting “duds” at 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. Here we 
found that the Hattie Creef, the regular 
boat for Manteo, Roanoke Island, was be- 
ing overhauled, and that the Horton, Cap- 
tain Ward, was taking her place. The 
Horton was small 


B torr at Oregon and New Inlets, 


tion was from a window opened constantly 
by a small boy for very obvious reasons. 
Another small boy kept tight hold of the 
stove to prevent its capsizing, while the 
state fish commissioner was dozing alter- 
nately on the port locker and the floor, 
wherever the motion of the boat left him 
longest. Before leaving Norfolk I had 
inveigled the Dude into eating a lunch of 
Lynhaven oysters, each one as big as his 
hand, and after enjoying the cabin’s 
bouquet for a few minutes, he made some 
remark about “that last oyster tickling his 
throat,” slid back the cover of the hatch- 
way and stood there with his head out- 

side until we reached Manteo. 
At Manteo we were met by “Cap’n 
Jesse” Etheridge, 





—about forty-feet 
waterline—had a 
tiny  pilot-house 
forward, a 20-hp. 
engine surrounded 
by freight amid- 
ships, and a ten- 
by-six “saloon” 
aft. There was a 
fresh northwest 
wind blowing when 
we left Elizabeth 
City, and by the 
time we ran out of 
the Pasquotank 
River and into Al- 
bemarle Sound the 
sea was so heavy 
as to force the 
Dude and me to 
take refuge in the 
saloon. This was 
perfumed by a 
kerosene stove, and 
the only ventila- 











the club keeper, 
who guided us to 
the Tranquil 
House, where we 
put up for the 
night. It had taken 
us from 1:30 till 
6:45 to make the 
forty-eight miles 
from Elizabeth 
City to Manteo, 
and we were cer- 
tainly tired and 


hungry. Mrs. 
Evans, at the 


Tranquil House, 
was ready for us 
with a fine hot sup- 
per, consisting of 
fried eggs, ham, 
steak, fried pota- 
toes, corn pone, 
beaten _ biscuits, 
soup, several kinds 





THE SCRIBE ... ” of cake, coffee, 























preserves and squash pie. Perhaps we 
didn’t do justice to her cooking! 

The Dude and I had one room with two 
beds, and flipped up a coin for choice. 
The Dude was the lucky man, and picked 
out the bed with a feather mattress under 
him and a feather mattress over him. I 
had a straw ticking about two inches 
thick, and the cold air whistled up through 
it in a gale. The Dude complained that I 
kept disturbing his rest by getting up to 
don more clothing, starting in with heavy 
pajamas and adding fleece-lined under- 
wear, fisherman’s socks, flannel shirt, cor- 
duroy trousers and even mittens and a 
cap down over my ears. All I know is 
that I was unable to get warm, and finally 
in desperation jumped out of bed ut two 


o'clock, built a fire in the stove and spent ° 


the rest of the night sitting on it. 

The next morning after breakfast Cap’n 
Jesse set us, with our duds, aboard the 
club’s motor boat and got under way about 
eleven for Pea Island. This motor boat 
was a sharpie with a 6-hp. engine, and, 
though slow, was well adapted to the shal- 
low waters of Pamlico Sound around Pea 
Island, as she only drew eight inches of 
water, despite a twenty-two-inch propeller. 

We did not see many “fowl” on our 
way down the Sourd until we arrived off 
the “Fish House,” some five miles from 
Pea Island. A flock of twenty swans off 
Bodie Island is all that I recollect. These 
big birds looked like a fringe of snow 
along the shore of the marsh, but as we 
approached and they flopped heavily off, 
we saw what they were. From the Fish 
House to the island we saw raft after 


THE CLUBHOUSE, PEA ISLAND 


raft of wildfowl, thousands and thousands 
of geese and tens of thousands of ducks. 
Along the sky line the great masses of 
moving fowl looked like clouds of smoke 
from some distant factory, and the roar 
of their wings, as the huge rafts broke up 
on our nearer approach, sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. 

In the meantime Pea Island and its 
small group of buildings had been get- 
ting nearer and nearer, and we at last 
dropped anchor in the shallow creek near 
the clubhouse. Cap’n Jesse and one of the 
guides, Payne, had come down with us 
from Manteo. Eddie, another guide, and 
John, the cook, welcomed us to Pea Isl- 
and. Of course, yesterday had been the 
most likely shooting day of the season, 
but we trusted to get others as good. 

At about half-past five next morning 
Payne called us and we got into our shoot- 
ing duds. Cap’n Jesse said the tide was 
very low, and this, with the ice along the 
shore, did not look very hopeful. After a 
good breakfast of ham and eggs, coffee 
and flap-jacks, however, the Cap’n, with 
Payne and Eddie, drove the live goose and 
black duck decoys into the coop, placed it 
on a small two-wheeled cart, clucked to 
the pony, and we started off for Goat 
Island, where one of the boxes was lo- 
cated. We got our eighteen live geese 
and eight black duck decoys staked out 
about sunrise, and waited for something 
to happen. The wind was blowing strong 
from the northwest and cold—it was im- 
possible to keep. warm. We saw numer- 
ous flocks of ducks and geese, but all were 
flying outside; none came our way. We 
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lighted our pipes and sat back for a quiet 
smoke. “Honk, honk, ah-honk!”’ We 
dropped our pipes and peered cautiously 
through the sedge in front of the box, 
while the live decoys honked fit to split 
their throats. But nothing doing—a big, 
gray gull flopping slowly by was the sole 
cause of the racket. Finally a_ single 
goose moving in our direction flew up 
over the beach. The decoys began to 
call loudly and the wild goose to answer 
them. We crouched low in the box and 
waited for a shot. The big bird circled 
around back of us and then came down 
with the wind over the decoys. “Let him 
have it!” I cried and gave him both bar- 
rels of the old 8-gauge, while the Dude 
emptied his 12 at the same target. The 
old goose was so near that he looked as 
big as a horse, but there must have been 
lots of space around him, as none of the 
BB.’s seemed to stick. When we last 
saw him he was making good time towards 
Hatteras. About noon we trudged back 
to the clubhouse for a hot lunch, while 
Cap’n Jesse picked up the decoys and set 
them out again at a nearer box where he 
thought there was a better chance. I did 
not go out in the afternoon. The Dude 
and Eddie brought in but one duck, a 
golden-eye. 

Tuesday morning was more auspicious. 
There was a brisk southwest wind stir- 
ring, when we looked out the door after 
our early breakfast, and the tide was 
fairly well up, although there was still 
considerable ice along the shore. We de- 
cided to put out two stands south of the 











LIVE-GOOSE DECOYS 


clubhouse, with the Dude and Payne in 
one, and Eddie and myself in the other. 
We each had ten live geese decoys and 
six black ducks. As we walked down the 
beach to our positions, great flocks of 
ducks and geese got up along the shore, 
and many of them dropped down in the 
Sound about a quarter of a mile out from 
my stand. We could hear the geese gab- 
bling and honking at a great rate, while 
we sat crouched down in the stand and 
waited for some of them to come in. At 
last our decoys began to do a lot of call- 
ing on their own account, stretching their 
necks out towards the Sound. 

“One of those geese sounds pretty 
close,” said Eddie, and peeking cautiously 
through the fringe of sedge in front of 
our box, we could see that the strong 
breeze was driving a raft of geese towards 
the beach. Most of them drifted in very 
slowly and finally stopped several hun- 
dred yards from shore; but one old gander 
kept swimming towards us. When he 
came to the ice at the edge of the water 
he hesitated for a few minutes, while the 
decoys called to him loudly, as if to say, 
“Come ahead, it’s all right.” This seemed 
to reassure him, as he waddled ahead, 
carefully picking his way through the ice 
towards his seeming friends. As I stood 
up to shoot, he rose with a frightened 
honk and started back towards the Sound. 
I shot under him with my first barrel, but 
dropped him dead at the water’s edge with 
my second. Eddie ran out and brought 
him in, and, lighting cigars to celebrate 
our first goose, we sat back to wait for 
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more. A loud honk caused us to look up, 
only to crouch low again as a lone goose 
swung in from back of us and lighted 
among the decoys. I had better luck this 
time, and killed him with my first barrel. 
After this, things were quiet for some 
time, though we had two or three false 
alarms. At one time a pair of black ducks 
swam by just out of range, and again two 
geese swam in from the raft off-shore, but 
balked at the ice, and even the loud honk- 
ing of the decoys failed to draw them 
within range. 

The wind was rapidly dying down and, 
the tide dropping, our chances for a good 
shoot that day were rapidly diminishing. 
Towards noon we noticed that the b‘g raft 


of geese, which had been working off- ° 


shore after our shooting, was gradually 
drifting our way. It seemed too good to 
be true, but they kept on coming until, a 
hundred yards or more from the stand, 
they reached the ice. This formed a bar- 
rier which none of the geese wanted to 
pass, though they kept up a vigorous con- 
versation with our decoys. At one time 
we thought they were near enough for a 
shot, but decided to wait for a better op- 
portunity. The geese began to wander 
up and down the edge of the ice, looking 
for an opening where they could get 
through to bask in the sun on the beach. 
Some of them found a small point north 
of the stand where the ice had broken 
away, and went to sleep on the sand; while 
others fed on the eel grass in the shallow 
water in front of us. After waiting for 
some time, part of the geese grouped to- 
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gether some sixty yards from us. I 
thought we would get no better chance, 
and gave the word to fire. Two dropped 
dead to our first barrels, and one fell with 
a broken wing at our second shots. The 
rest of the flock flew far out into the 
Sound and lit. 

Eddie started after the cripple, but left 
his gun in the stand, and had a long chase 
in the shallow water after the goose, which 
kept flopping along just ahead of him. 
Finally Eddie slipped and fell on the bird 
as it tried to dodge him for the twentieth 
time, and that certainly ended the goose’s 
career. Eddie wasn’t sure whether it was 
going to end his, too, or not. 

Soon after, we saw Cap’n Jesse driv- 
ing the cart through the marsh towards 
us. We had heard some shooting from 
the Dude’s stand, and figured, from the 
number of shots, and the geese we had 
seen flying in that direction, that we had 
five birds to his four. Cap’n Jesse told 
us, however, that the Dude had killed five 
geese to his own gun, three of them at 
one shot. He had had much the same 
experience as we at noon, except the raft of 
geese that swam in to him was about half 
the size of ours. His luck was no better 
than our own, however, because of the 
low tide. 

During the afternoon the tide fell rapid- 
ly, and, though the Dude and I each got 
a single goose, it was more from good 
luck than anything else, as the conditions 
were most unfavorable. “Randy” Far- 
rell, the market hunter, whose sharpie was 
tied up in the slough off the clubhouse, 
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had set out his battery at noon when the 
wind went down, and we could hear him 
shooting pretty constantly all the after- 
noon. 

“We'll try the battery to-morrow, boys,” 
said Cap’n Jesse, when we got back to the 
clubhouse that night. 

Wednesday morning was much warmer, 
with ‘little or no wind stirring, when we 
started with the motor boat and the bat- 
tery outfit, The latter consisted of a 
large flat-bottomed skiff carrying a shal- 
low battery and some 300 redhead and 
broadbill decoys, and a small shoving skiff 
for “tending” the battery. 

When we passed Farrell’s sharpie, 


Randy was standing with his head out of 


the hatchway smoking an after-breakfast 
pipe, and we sung out, “What luck, yes- 
terday ?” 

He grinned, pointed to a string of ducks 
hanging from the rigging, and grunted, 
“Sixty-three.” 

We grinned back, with thoughts of kill- 
ing a tew ourselves that day, and asked 
Payne where he was going to “tie out.” 

“Jack Shoal, sir, I reckon,” said he. 

“Ts that where Farrell was yesterday?” 
we asked. 

“T reckon he was on Rock Shoal, sir; 
but you all must have noticed that most 
of his ducks were broadbills. Now, I’m 
going to put you where we've killed about 
all our redheads this season.” 

“All right, Payne, that sounds good to 
us,” we agreed, and soon were sitting 
waiting in the motor boat while Payne 
and Eddie tied out the battery. 


- « « THE SCRIBE IN THE BATTERY ... 


The Dude tossed up a coin to determine 
whether he or I went in first. He won, 
and lay back in the narrow coffin-shaped 
box. 

“Keep well down, sir,” called out 
Payne; and we chug-chugged away in 
the motor boat and dropped anchor half a 
mile to leeward. 

Farrell, in the meantime, had sailed over 
to Rock Shoal, a mile or more to wind- 
ward of us, and tied out his battery. Bang, 
bang! and again, bang, bang, bang !—we 
could hear the heavy reports of his black- 
powder shells, but nothing from the Dude. 
Several bunches of redheads seemed to us 
to fly over his stool, but no shots. 

A lone black brant, one of a large raft 
rallied by Farrell’s tender, flew over the 
battery. A faint puff of smoke, a sharp 
crack, and the wary bird struck the water 
with a tremendous splash. The Dude 
waved to us vigorously to show he had 
scored, and, standing up, shot once again 
at the brant which he had winged with 
his first barrel. This time the bird’s head 
dropped and it drifted slowly down 
towards us, while the Dude lay back for 
his next chance. Soon a large flock of 
broadbills swung by, high up in the air, 
but just as it seemed as if he would not 
get a shot, the tail of the flock dropped 
tight down into his decoys. The Dude 
shot twice, and then once more. “He got 
two that time,” said Eddie, and was right, 
though, personally, I could not tell at that 
distance whether the gunner had been 
successful or not. A flock of redheads 
then flew by, and the Dude shot one, and 

















THE LAST “SHOT” OF ALL 
The Dude, Cap’n Jesse, the Scribe, Eddie and Payne. 


later killed a single redhead which he 
jumped up from among his decoys. He 
missed some shots, too, of course, but was 
doing better than fifty per cent., and that’s 
mighty good for one’s first time in a bat- 
tery. I only hoped I could hold up my end. 

My chance soon came, as we had de- 
cided to relieve each other every two 
hours; but it was nearly a flat calm, and 
there was very little moving. I lay back 
basking in the warm sunshine, and was 
getting a little drowsy when I happened 
to glance down at the “stool” over the 
tops of my rubber boots. There was a 
large redhead drake, with his wings set, 
lighting in the water. I sat up and, as he 
rose, downed him with my second barrel. 
A bunch of broadbill loomed up on my 
left side, but the wind had shifted a little 
since we tied out and the stool had trailed 
off to the right of the battery, so that the 
birds swung up at my back and came 
down over me at a mile-a-minute clip. 
Two barrels accomplished nothing, and 
I had to lie back without waving to the 
tender. A pair of redheads flew by out- 
side the decoys to leeward. “Too far,” I 
said to myself, “but I'll try *em once for 
luck.” I held the gun carefully on the 
last bird, gave him a good lead, and at 
the report he crumpled up dead, at least 
fifty yards from the battery. When Payne 
pushed up with the Dude to relieve me, 
he said, “That was a nice shot, sir,” and 
I felt quite proud—but there's an old say- 
ing about pride, the truth of which I was 
to know later 











A fresh breeze from the southwest 
sprung up soon after the Dude took my 
place, and the ducks began flying. Sev- 
eral flocks of redheads swung over the 
battery, and at nearly every shot frantic 
waving proclaimed results. The Dude 
was certainly making good with a ven- 
geance. I know we picked up six nice 0 
redheads at one time when we shoved up 
to tend. Then came my turn. 

It was so sloppy that the Dude had 
dropped several of the iron decoys over- 
board on a string to lighten the battery. 
“Now you'll get a chance te kill some,” 
he said, as the tender pushed off. Soon 
the ducks began to come—all broadbills. 
They would show up on my left and fly 
along as if they did not see the stool till 
they got back of me, and then would 
sweep down over me like a flock of bul- 
lets. I shot again and again without get- 
ting one. Two birds down, when I should 
have killed a dozen or fifteen! Disgusted, 
I signaled to the Dude to take my place 
before my time was up, and he killed a 
few more in good shape. Then, as the bd 
sun was setting and we were two good 
miles from the ciubhouse, we had to take 
up the decoys just when the birds were 
flying thickest. The Dude and I held a 
watch on Payne and Eddie to see how long 
it took them to “pick up.” In thirty-five ‘ 
minutes all the decoys were in the skiff, 
and the battery aboard and tied down. 
Pretty quick work for two men. 

The next two days we shot out of the 
battery under much the same conditions 
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—a fair southwest breeze half the day, 
with the ducks moving; followed by a flat 
calm, with little doing. Thursday, we 
tied out in deeper water off Rock Shoal 
and were nearly drowned out by the chop, 
while on Friday we tied out on the south- 
west point of Rock Shoal, where we were 
much more comfortable. 

My disgust at my poor shooting on 
Wednesday afternoon was much abated 
next morning, when Cap’n Jesse picked 
up twelve dead broadbills where they had 
drifted ashore, as it showed that I had 
held on them in good shape, but had sat 
up late and fired at the birds when they 
were too far away. At any rate, these 
next two days I got back at the Dude for 
downing me on Wednesday, for he “went 
back” in his shooting, while mine im- 
proved. On Thursday morning I had the 
first two hours in the battery, and, though 
the breeze was very slight, the fowl were 
moving well. The first shot killed a single 
broadbill, and the next two shots a pair 
of the same species. Then, as the tail of 
a big flock swept over the decoys from 
the left, I killed one with each barrel, and 
repeated this performance as another 
bunch swung by from the right. Then I 
tried a long shot at a redhead flying out- 
side the decoys and missed, and ended up 
with a pair of redheads—one to each bar- 
rel. This was the best shooting I had 
ever done from a battery, and I was con- 
sequently elated—though, of course, the 
ducks stooled well and the battery was 
practically in calm water. 

Friday was the best day of the trip. 
We killed five brant and thirty ducks that 
day, and IT was the lucky man who was 
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in the battery when the ducks were fly- 
ing thickest, during the noon spell. In a 
little over an hour I killed sixteen ducks 
and two brant. I was not shooting as 
well as the day before, but killed at least 
one nearly every time I sat up. With an 
automatic gun I should probably have 
killed twenty-five ducks. Two shots I re- 
call especially. One was at a brant that 
was flying outside the decoys on my left. 
I gave him both barrels and he still flew 
on, but in a most peculiar manner. He 
swooped up and down, up and down, roll- 
ing heavily from side to side, and finally 
fell dead in the Sound a full half-mile 
from the battery. The other shot was at 
a single broadbill that hurried by on my 
right. He was going so fast that I could 
hardly get my gun on him before he was 
back of my head, and I fired without see- 
ing him at all over the barrels; but he 
crumpled up, stone dead. 

These three days in the battery netted 
us eighty ducks: twenty-two Wednesday, 
twenty-eight Thursday and thirty Friday. 
Also six black brant, which we were much 
pleased to kill, as neither of us had ever 
shot one. We had twelve geese that we 
shot Tuesday, and we killed two more 
each from the same stands Saturday. 
This last day we had the same low tide, 
and the wind was too strong to tie out the 
battery. 

Sunday morning we said good-bye to 
Pea Island and started on our uneventful 
trip home. We were certainly sorry to 
leave the place, and decided that mighty 
few winters in future would pass by that 
did not find the Dude and the Scribe at 


the old stand. 




















After Shore Birds 


By Charles B. Floyd 


jerk as we pushed by the gateman 

and jumped aboard the last car after 
a spirited dash down the station platform 
with bags and guns. The smoker was only 
partly filled with men, some playing cards, 
others smoking, and some already asleep; 
so we dropped into a seat in an obscure 
corner to enjoy our pipes and talk. We 
discussed and went over plans that had 
been made some months before, and re- 
called with pleasure our previous trips and 
run of luck over the same ground to which 
we were now going. My companion, 
Wally, had been my partner on many a 
trip, and we found enjoyment in “hashing 
over’ experiences that had been “hashed 
over’ many times before. 

It was cloudy when we started, and now 
the rain splashed against the windows. 
Though the whistle of the wind was 
drowned by the roar of the locomotive, we 
knew that a hard storm was raging. The 
engine pulled and panted for over an hour, 
until the lights became fewer and the open 
spaces of sky and earth more frequent. 
Once or twice a stop was made at small 
stations as we neared the Cape, and then 
we wheezed along, leaving the station- 
agent to wrestle with a box of groceries or 
a case of bottles marked “photo supplies.” 
The next call was Hagas, and here we 
alighted. The station-master picked up a 
bundle of papers thrown to him from the 
fast disappearing train, and then, as he 
inspected us under the lantern’s light, re- 
marked that we were “the first sports 
down yet, and altogether too early at that.” 
There were but few gunners in this small 
strictly fishing viliage, and they could not 
understand “why city folks wanted to shoot 
birds that weren’t no bigger than a half- 
grown chicken?” We were pleased that 
the fisher folks held these decided opinions 
on shore-bird shooting, for it left the birds 
unmolested for us; and if they thought 


| train started with a clang and a 


more of a half-dozen lobsters than as many 
yellow-legs we were only too glad they 
did. Thanking our friend with the lan- 
tern for his unsolicited opinion of us, 
which was given in a most sarcastic tone, 
we moved down the dark, muddy street, 
after informing him that we were not 
gunners, but social settlement workers, 
and had come down to Hagas to improve 
the economic conditions—this in a most 
satirical manner. 

Stumbling along through the rain ruts 
and clam shells, we reached Main street— 
an alarmingly good name for a Cape thor- 
oughfare—and passed under the lantern 
that lighted the “Corner,” where are the 
blacksmith shop, cable station, general 
store and post office, and then up the road 
to a little white house on the hill. We 
clambered up the steps that the light from 
the windows played on in narrow streams, 
and rapped on the side door. Had we at- 
tempted the front way, I doubt if we could 
have gained an entrance, kind-hearted as 
Aunt Jennie is, for that way is never used 
except for funerals and weddings. A 
warm reception was awaiting us from 
Auntie and young Tad, who will some day 
make a sportsman of the first order; and 
also from Rowdy. Rowdy, to explain, 
was the dog. Just dog, pure and simple, 
without a noteworthy record, known age 
or ancestors. While we ate a hot supper, 
Tad informed us that the birds were quite 
plentiful, and, so far as he knew, had not 
been troubled in any way. The news was 
welcome, indeed, as was the storm that 
raged without, and which we hoped would 
drive the birds in onto the marsh. With 
everything in readiness for an early start, 
we turned in, with thoughts of the morrow 
that were soon transformed into dreams 
of wonderful shooting and large flocks of 
birds. 

An hour before daylight we were pulling 
on woolen and canvas clothes damp with 
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the moist salt air, and crept downstairs 
for a bite and a sup of something hot. 
Everything was dark and cold as we 
stepped out into the early morning chill. 
A few stars glimmered here and there, 
but the moon was gone. Making sure we 
had forgotten nothing, particularly our 
lunch—that included a mince pie put in 
hy Aunt Jennie, and for which my mem- 
ories of her as a cook will always be most 
tender—we_ started briskly down the 
street, cut through Captain Sweet’s pas- 
ture, where his old white horse snorted at 
us as we climbed the bars, and before us 
lay a broad expanse of flats left bare by 
the receding tide, with the ocean beyond, 
and away to the south the lighthouse on its 
rocky perch. The darkness was waning 
and bright streaks were visible in the east, 
from which direction blew the wind that 
pierced us to the bones and kept us mov- 
ing fast. After a short search we found 
our boat, half full of water and high up 
on a mud flat, waded up to our knees in 
the black slimy mud, emptied and shoved 
her off, and then clambered aboard. This 
marsh was like all other marshes, full of 
unresisting slime, with pot-holes, open 
stretches of salt water and winding 
ditches, into any of which one might dis- 
appear and never be seen again; and over 
the entire marsh grew salt grass beauti- 
ful to look upon, but very treacherous. 
In the center of the marsh was an island 
formed by the creeks that wound in and 
out, and to which, as we learned by for- 
mer experiences, most of the birds seemed 
to come. An accurate knowledge of the 
land and dikes is required to arrive at this 
island, for one might row half of the 
morning up a winding creek to find the 
wrong course had been taken and the ob- 
jective point as far away as at the start. 
It was my choice to row and I was soon 
warmed up, while my companion sat shiv- 
ering in the stern with his gun across his 
knees, scraping the mud from his trousers. 
I pulled across the open stretch of blue 
water and up one of the numerous creeks 
between the high mud walls that rose ten 
feet on either side, left bare by the reced- 
ing tide. We worked our way along the 
winding course until we reached the island. 
Once again we braved the oily slime, drew 
up and concealed the boat in the tall marsh 
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grass, and tramped over to the old blind. 

While Wally set the decoys, I patched 
up the stand with grass and sea-weed un- 
til it looked as good as new, and we were 
ready for the first shot. Settled comfort- 
ably on our board seats, we lit our corn- 
cobs, arranged our shells and made ready 
for a patient wait. Before us like an open 
book lay the marsh, where nothing was 
indiscernible, dotted here and there with 
islands of scrubby trees and bushes. Break- 
ing in upon the green expanse was the 
glimmer of the bluish-green salt water in 
the pot-holes and wet swale. Beyond, like 
a narrow yellow ribbon, was the shore, and 
breaking against it, sparkling and flashing 
in the sunlight that flooded everything, the 
blue waves of the mighty ocean. The roar 
of the breakers scarcely reached us, and 
the quietude and the warm caress of the 
sun lulled us to sit in silence and drink in 
the scene. 

For a time nothing stirred on the marsh 
but the mosquitoes and swarms of gnats 
and black flies, which speedily located and 
attacked us. An occasional swallow sailed 
over the decoys and around us with gentle 
twitterings, and an old crow flapped from 
one island to another in silence. Even the 
heron colony near was strangely absent. 
A small flock of “peep” were the first ar- 
rivals, and without any ado and with great 
business abruptness lit in among the de- 
coys and went to feeding. What a pity 
such a dainty bird is considered game by 
such a large class of sportsmen! We 
studied their soft notes and graceful run- 
ning about for insects, until our attention 
was directed to a flock of seven birds high 
up in the air and moving with the strong, 
regular flight of a hawk. They were go- 
ing far, and once or twice we caught the 
clear whistled note of the leader. At our 
alluring call, twice they circled high above 
us and then flew lower and lower, so we 
knew they would come in. Next time they 
tacked lower and went over us with a rush, 
and then back again, describing a large 
circle. The little peep, which unmolested 
were running about, served splendidly as 
live decoys. As the flock came down with 
wings outstretched like tern, we gave them 
the cold lead. Three got away, owing to 
a poor shot with the second barrel, at 
which my partner rejoiced, true sports- 
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man that he is, for he hates to see a flock 
slaughtered, and always picks out indi- 
viduals at which to shoot. Two of the 
birds were wing-broken and fluttering in 
great distress; so Wally went out to gather 
them in. Hardly had he stepped out of 
the stand when I spotted a dozen beetle- 
heads flying low and straight for us. They 
took fright at Wally slashing and splash- 
ing after the two wounded birds, and 
sheered off. We again settled down, and 
soon a single, calling at every wing beat, 
came for the decoys like a hurricane. 
Coming straight at us, the shot was very 
difficult and neither of my barrels stopped 
him; whereupon my partner, in the easiest 
manner possible, laid him low with a first 
shot. 

Next there came a pait and a single, 
which we stopped, and this was the first 
creditable shooting we had yet done. Soon 
another large flock bore down upon us and 
seemed inclined to alight, but an unfortu- 
nate movement on our part, or strong sus- 
picion on their own, sent them away in 
wild alarm. After this flock we picked 
up a number of doubles and singles which 
came in without being called. With the 
beetleheads came peep, not in flocks, but 
in droves and swarms. The little birds 
with their plaintive cries circled about in 
the tamest way, and with them were a few 
ringnecks and three curlew. With four 
barrels we only brovght down two of the 
three, at which my partner again saw fit 
to rejoice. Still the flight continued, sum- 
mer and winter yellowlegs, beetleheads and 
a few curlew. Never did they come in 
large flocks, for that day is passed. From 
four to ten was the average size. At times 
some of the birds in the neighboring pot- 
holes would be quietly feeding, entirely 
oblivious to our shooting; and then again, 
the first shot sent them wildly away. The 
sport was not what we had once known 
it—when we could not use our guns fast 
enough, and when the size of the bag was 
justified by the visible supply of game— 
but so long as the birds were coming in, 
and we got one now and then, we were 
contented. A few more birds came along, 
mostly yellowlegs, and the shooting was 


at singles and pairs, which afforded 
chances for good marksmanship. The 
birds became fewer, until at last the sun 
stood high and the flight was over. 

Laying aside our guns, we spread out 
the repast Aunt Jennie had prepared for 
us. <A huge bottle of coffee—on which the 
“pure whisky” label still remained, though 
Aunt Jennie is temperate and Hagas 
“dry’—chicken sandwiches, two hard- 
boiled eggs each, with salt and pepper in 
a little paper, doughnuts and cheese, and 
in the bottom a huge mince pie. I deter- 
mined to attack the pie at once, and was 
only kept from doing so by Wallie’s “Don't 
be a darn hog!” We began on the sand- 
wiches, and with the disappearance of 
these and the doughnuts, we matched pen- 
nies, and Wally did the cutting. So en- 
grossed were we in the operation—Wally 
to see that he cut straight, and I to see 
that he did, too—we did not notice the 
flock of yellowlegs which, strange to say, 
was feeding among our decoys. We only 
thought of the pie, not too rich and not too 
flat, and the dark mince that oozed out of 
either end as the knife went through. 
Beat it? No French chef or Yankee cook 
knows how. A whistle of alarm, as the 
birds were frighted, and a jump for our 
guns, were sufficient means of our un- 
doing. The pie did a turn in mid-air and, 
before we could catch it, landed with a 
splash and sickening thud in the water 
upon the bottom of our blind. No shot, 
and now no pie! It seems a small loss to 
two men, but the odor as we cut it, and 
the oozing of the mince meat, prompted 
the decision that home was the place to 
find another. 

Gathering up the birds and decoys, we 
“beat it” across the marsh and rowed 
slowly down the creek. On the rear 
veranda we counted our game—a goodly 
number of yellowlegs, both summer and 
winter, of beetleheads a few, and one or 
two curlew. With them were the peep 
and ringnecks that went down before our 
volley at the curlew. And when Aunt 
Jennie informed us she had another mince 
pie on the pantry shelf, we voted the trip 
a complete success. 
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Dog Language 
By Frank Leonard Stick 
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T is quite indicative of our self-suf- 
] ficiency in a predatory dominion over 

bird and beast, that in the entire 
period of our existence, we have made no 
sustained attempt to gain a knowledge of 
the language of the lower animals. We 
have rested well satisfied in fostering 
upon certain species of them, sufficient 
familiarity with our own expressions to 
make them of some value as servants. 
So it happens that at present domesticated 
animals—dumb beasts, as we call them— 
have a more perfect conception of the 
human language, complex as it is, than 
we of their simple methods of speech. 

Now that we are swinging clear of an 
age of commercialism, it is a good time, 
so it seems to me, that a new régime of 
thought regarding animals be established 
—an honest régime, that in the end may 
bring us to a more humane conception 
of the problem of animal superintendence 
and preservation. Our interest in the 
fourfooted kindred, and our respect for 
their emotions and requirements, will 
strengthen in ratio as our knowledge of 
their mode of expression increases. 

A wise old collie took up my personal 
education about the time when, according 
to a well-established precedent, a peda- 
gogic influence should have been thrown 
about my groping mind. I must confess 
the dog’s ascendancy was stronger than 
the schoolmaster’s from the first; at least 
it was more acceptable in its direct appeal 
to my natural inclinations. That particu- 
lar dog is gone these dozen years, but 
many dogs and various other fourfoots 
followed. Each one left something of his 
personality behind, and, after a while, as 
I ceased somewhat from depending en- 
tirely on natural impulse and began to 
generalize and to reflect, one at a time 
vague inklings of the meanings of their 


various movements and vocal expressions 
were born in my mind. I write this down 
to show that what I have learned of the 
language of animals has come spontane- 
ously, and has not been attained through 
any very profound research on my part. 
I am only afraid the grafting of the the- 
ory in other minds may prove a more in- 
tricate and difficult problem, for it’s a deal 
harder, I have found, to teach new tricks 
to men and women than to old dogs. 

In delving into the subject it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to disabuse one’s mind of 
the idea that articulate language is essen- 
tial to the expression of emotions. We 
humans, in self-satisfied conceit, are prone 
to consider all things from a standpoint 
of personal usage, and when we think of 
animals we find it difficult to consider 
them in any other terms than those of 
human consciousness. When language 
is mentioned, immediately our minds re- 
vert to spoken words; we forget that ges- 
tures were undoubtedly the original form 
of speech, and that, even to-day, what part 
of the gesture language we have retained 
is more direct, concise and eloquent, and 
much more general than any form of 
verbal expression. 

The same necessity for speech exists in 
both the higher and lower animals—the 
preservation of the species and the welfare 
of the individual ; and as the social laws of 
man and the fourfoots are also the same 
in principle, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the fundamental laws of 
speech are similar. In the beginning, so 
it was, and even to-day, the speech of 
savage races and of certain animals are 
in many almost identical. But in 
that of civilized man we find the com- 
ponent parts are different and more com- 
plicated, because the direct stimulus aris- 
ing from our more complex and unnatural 
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mode of living is so very different. At 
present we find the language of civiliza- 
tion controlled by everything that goes to 
compose reason: knowledge, abstraction, 
recollection, generalization, imagination 
and reflection. The language of animals 
is controlled simply by inherited experi- 
ence or instinct, and by acquired knowl- 
edge. 

Students of philology either consider 
the subject pretty much in the light of a 
phenomenon, or they expect to discover in 
animals the same verbal mode of expres- 
sion that we use in our own language. 
For this reason they have searched, we 
cannot say less earnestly, but rather with 
less of logic than the subject would war- 
rant. Yet it was obvious to them, as it 
must be to any person at all acquainted 
with the subject, that dumb animals are 
possessed of a series of expressions suf- 
ficient to represent the emotions common 
to their natures, in a manner plainly un- 
derstandable to animals of the same 
species, and in many instances to animals 
of a different species. 

It is true that writers of what is called 
the new Nature school, time and again, 
have translated the conversations carried 
on by their animal heroes—by just what 
means we are not allowed to know—while 
in opposition, naturalists of the older 
school, in dispensing their more honest, 
though often dry and uninteresting lit- 
eralisms, make little attempt to interpret 
either emotions or language. At present 
we have many representatives of these 
two schools, the old and the new, the 
realists and the impressionists. The first 
are honest on the whole, though often 
narrow in their search for order, family, 
range, etc., and in attempting to explain 
every action of quadrupeds by the one 
word, instinct. The second class is actu- 
ated by sentimental or purely commercial 
motives, and seek, by merely humanizing 
their subjects, to arouse our sympathies 
and interests. Both sides, it seems to 
me, are entirely too radical in their set 
beliefs. The older naturalists have done 
a great work, of course, a work that is 
without end. Their mistakes, if such 
they may be called, are but the natural 
result of their quest for specimens. Like 
botanists, they have plucked the flower, 


noted its characteristics and preserved 
the dry shell for future reference, with- 
out any consideration for the soul of the 
subject. 

The new school, noticing flaws in the 
theories of the older, concluded its ideas 
to be all wrong, and without thinking of 
any intermediate course, took for its own 
motto, “Instinct and Reason, How Can 
We Divide Them,” and immediately 
rushed off to write a lot of intensely dra- 
matic books, which proved conclusively— 
to sentimentalists—that animals possessed 
all of our highly developed powers of 
reason, and all of our better traits with 
none of the bad. The following out of 
this line of argument would suggest thai 
one school has overshot and the other 
undershot the mark. Yet there is a third 
school, one seldom heard from, though 
older by hundreds of years than either of 
those mentioned. It is composed for the 
most part of quiet, taciturn men and 
women, who surround themselves with 
fourfooted animals, and who journey to 
the woods and fields and mountains for 
no other reason than the love God has 
put in their hearts for the out-of-doors. 
Unfortunate :: is for the rest of mankind 
that they are prone to “hide their lights.” 
I have talked concerning the language of 
animals with many of these people, with 
trappers, guides, timber cruisers and ani- 
inal trainers, ar:'d with men who teach 
sporting dogs to obey a whistle or the 
crook of a finger. Almost without ex- 
ception the belief of my friends, as ex- 
pressed to me, was that animals do con- 
verse in some manner, and some among 
them made plain that, without fully ap- 
preciating the fact, they had a certain 
instinctive appreciation of the language. 

Let me present a commonplace incident 
which suggests what I consider to be the 
complete range of dog expressions: Sev- 
eral years ago I was engaged in breaking 
an English pointer, and, as usual, after the 
lesson I turned the dog free for a bit of a 
run in the kennel yard. A big black-and- 
white Newfoundland from across the way 
came trotting up the ro; and, spying 
my pointer in h-: gambos. leaped the 
fence and walked up to her—stiff-legged, 
tail waving a grecting, friendship and in- 
vitation expressed plainly in each pose 


























and movement. He approached so closely 
as to almost touch noses; then turned, 
bounded over the fence again, and made 
off down the road, the pointer following 
close on his heels, I kept the dogs in sight, 
as they cut through a neck of timber that 
bordered the town, to disappear in a deep 
gully just on the other side. Here I 
found them delightfully engaged in gorg- 
ing the carcase of a cow. To my biscuit- 
fed sporting dog this decaying meat doubt- 
less seemed a feast indeed, and she tore 
at it with all the avidity of a starving 
cur, signifying with bestial growls and 
bared fangs her ownership of the quarter 
she was working on, when her companion 
ventured too near for her liking. 

In this incident, as I say, is expressed 
a key to the problem. These dogs most 
certainly transmitted thought to each 
other and by a compound process evi- 
dently. First, by pose and movement; 
second, by the voice; third. by smell—the 
pointer no doubt was aware of an odor 
from the Newfoundland’s previous feed 
ing. And this is not only the entire range 
of dog’s language, but of man’s language 
as well, 


POSSESSION 





It is a link in Darwin’s theory that 
the closer a race is to natural condiiions, 
the more they rely on smell, gesture and 
pose expressions to convey intelligence. 
The American Indians, for instance, are 
able to carry on quite an extended conver- 
sation, relying only upon signs. By tts 
sign language, they express no more thar 
a hundred thoughts. The lower animals, 
of course, could manage with fewer, for 
their requirements are simple. Perhaps 
the vocabulary of each species is composed 
of not more than forty or fifty expres- 
sions, though, of course, the number 
varies with the species and the individual. 
Certainly this range would cover the 
needs of any quadruped. 

I believe the ability of conversing to be 
mainly hereditary with them, a sort of 
instinct—as we understand the word— 
and yet the language is fully developed 
only when occasion for its use arises sev- 
eral times at least. A young puppy, for 
instance, appreciates little but the cail to 
feeding. Their pose, or poise, we might 
say, at all tir ‘s one of clownish friv 
olity. It is oniy after the youngs‘er is 
forced to rely on himself to an extent, 
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only when the opposing forces in Nature 
begin to assert themselves, that his intel- 
lectual development really begins. 

I have observed more than 100 expres- 
sions that have been rendered in my pres- 
ence—by animals of several species—so 
many times as to leave no doubt in my 
mind regarding the accuracy of the trans- 
lations. Of many others I have made 
notes, of which I may not be so certain 
my translations are correct. The process 
of rendering the numerous motion, pose, 
sound and smell expressions of the ani- 





mals into written words is, indeed, a slow 
one, for chance governs success to a 
marvelously discouraging degree. But 
yet the labor is interesting in the extreme 
to one who possesses a genuine interest in 
the fourfoots. 

Domesticated dogs offer themselves 
conveniently for study, and I have also 
found them to be more highly developed 
in the language of pose, gesture and 
sound than any others among the lower 
animals. Their language, however, is 
quite similar to that of the wild members 
of their family, the wolves and foxes. 
Because of our familiarity with the 
species, the translations in this article 
are all of dog expressions. Their lan- 
guage will be more readily grasped than 
would the expressions of wild animals. 


Dogs and wolves depend largely upon 
vocal language, and they have command 
of a greater number of sound expressions 
than any other species of fourfooted ani- 
mals, if we except, possibly, the monkeys. 
Many families among the mammalia are 
almost as dumb as the lay mind believes 
them all to be. Take, for instance, the 
hare, the giraffe and the zaccoon—three 
animals widely differing in structure 
and intelligence. The first two are low 
in the scale of brain development; the 
third is one of the wisest of animals. 





POINTING 


The only time [ have heard rabbits or 
hares give utterance to any vocal sound 
has been when death was close upon them, 
while raccoons have a single call, a love 
note, uttered only at night. The almost 
total absence of vocal expressions in these 
and certain othc; animals, goes to prove 
Nature’s dislike for all things not vitally 
necessary to the existence of a species. 
When the voice 1s lacking it is not needed. 

The range of a dog’s sound expression 
may be listed as follows: Bark, growl, 
bay, yap, whine, howl, yelp and sniff. 
Several among them have a varied ren- 
dition and a double meaning. In all they 
contain at least fourteen expressions, 
probably more. The bark, for instance, 
may be either a danger signal, a call, or 
a warning. It is never used, however, 














in dire necessity or 
cxtreme anger. The 
old maxim assures us 
that “a barking dog 
never bites.” In op- 
position, the growl is 
an expression of an- 
ger and a warning 
note that the enemies 
are quick to heed; an 
involuntary sound 
when expressed in 
the midst of battles. 

Baying—the _ trail- 
ing cali—is used only 
when the animal is 
following on a. fresh 
track. It serves to 
gather other hunters 
to the chase, aid in 
relay hunting shows 
the trend of the run. 
I believe it to be one 
of the animals’ most 
necessary expressions, 


especially valuable to wolves, hunting as 


they do almost entirely in packs. 


them the sound is something between a 
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tically the same. 








AFFECTION 





bay and a howl, but its meaning is icen- 
Yappirg signifies treed, 
at bay, or holed. Any one who has hunted 


rabbits, squirrels or 
raccoons with dogs 
will recognize this 
note as far as it can 
be heard. It is shorter 
and sharper than 
either a bay or a bark. 

The whine of a dog 
is a low expression of 
appeal, and has main- 
ly to do with hunger, 
pain or thirst. 
Whether or not ani- 
mals are able to dis- 
tinguish between its 
separate meanings, I 
cannot be sure. A 
human being, by tak- 
ing note of its con- 
nection with posture 
expression, is enabled 
to translate it for a 
certainty; but this in- 
volves a system 0 
duction or generaliza- 
tion which, simple as 
it is for us, may be 
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impossible for the animal mind to grasp. 
A howl is a distinct love note, that in cer- 
tain circumstances may be a call for as- 
sistance. In immature animals, or in in- 
dividuals of a dwarfed intelligence, it is 
merely an expression of misery, generally 





RAGE 


brought on by loneliness. In any case it 
signifies a desire for companionship. 

The yelp is a sharp involuntary call. 
Help is what it means, and the cry al- 
ways results from a direct hurt or extreme 
terror. Sometimes it resolves into a very 
medley of yelps, until the sound is some- 
what like a long-drawn yell. I have heard 
puppies in the hands of ignorant breakers, 
when the choke collar bit deep, to fairly 
sob in their misery and pain. Unfortu- 
nate little fellows! the dropper’s common 
end is much better than the fate of a 
pointer or setter turned over to a rough 
trainer for his education. 

It is difficult to decide whether or not 
sniffing may be classed with either the 
voluntary or rational expressions. Cer- 
tainly in many cases it serves to attract 
other animals to the spot where game or 
food has been discovered. But on the 
part of the animal who utters it, it re- 
sults only from an attempt to draw a great 
amount of the tainted atmosphere into his 


nostrils, so it were best to consider it as 
purely emotiona!. 

In outlining this division of the animal 
language, I tc2i that I have expressed 
something which any one who is at all 
familiar with our friends may recognize 
or at least easily 
substantiate by per- 
sonal_ observation. 
Some of the more 
universal among what 
we may call the pos- 
ture or gesture ex- 
pressions that are 
translated in this ar- 
ticle will be as speed 
iy verified ; but 
others, more subtle in 
their representation, 
may require consid 
erable study of the 
animal before the 
parallel becomes man- 
ifest. 

Time and_= again 
wild and domestic 
animals have made 
plain to me that their 
eye is at least as 
quick and probably 
quicker than the hu- 
man organ in discerning movement, 
though a motionless object which may be 
quite foreign to its surroundings is often 
passed by without so much as a question- 
ing ylance. It is reasonable to believe 
that slight gestures, scarcely noticed by 
the average observer, may hold meanings 
perfectly obvious to the animal. 

With their limited powers of reason or 
instinct, it is, of course, impossible, when 
a thought or desire comes to mind, to con- 
jure up a sentence or a series of move- 
ments to express it; nor is this necessary. 
The expression follows the desire immedi- 
ately and unconsciously, as certain ges- 
tures and inarticulate ejaculations full of 
meaning come from the undeveloped mind 
of a child, and as even we grown-ups ex- 
press certain emotions by sundry spon 
taneous shrugs, gestures and facial ex 
pressions. 

Consider two common examples of pose 
and movement expression: For instance, 
we approach a strange dog in some trepi- 














dation as to the reception we shall re- 
ceive. He wags his tail slowiy, and his 
eyes speak kindly to us. Immediately all 
our doubts vanish and we know instinct- 
ively his feelings toward us are friendly. 
Perchance the dog is doubtful whether 
our intentions are for good or evil, and he 
lifts his lips to show a double row of fangs 
and teeth. Even more quickly than in the 
other instance we read his thoughts, and 
draw back, or, if we are wise in the way 
of dogs, sharply order him down. Now, 
in neither case, did he reasou out the 
means of expressing the emotion any more 
than we reasoned out his meaning. The 
power o: ‘on and the ability to 
recognize expression is mainly heredi- 
tary, as I have said, and comes to the a.ii- 
inal as naturally as any instinct he pos- 


expres" 





sesses. Even the tiny 
puppy growls’ and 
places a guarding 
paw upon the bone he 
gnaws. 


Many of the pos- 
ture expressions are 
the result of natural 
muscular movements, 
which place the ani- 
mal in a position to 
attack, defend, ap- 
proach, retreat, etc. 
When menacing an 
enemy, for instance, 
notice how nicely the 
fangs are bared by 
the curling lips; and 
in interrogation we 
find the pricking and 
turning forward of 
the ears assist mate- 
tially the animal’s 
sense of hearing. Did 
space allow, each ex- 
pression might in this 
way be traced to its 
primary cause. 

Though dogs of one 
breed may differ 
greatly in disposition, 
and even in muscular development and 
construction, yet we find their movements 
and poses under similar circumstances are 
identical, and this fact adds greatly to the 
plausibility of the theory of animal ex- 
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pression. 
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Even one unacquainted with 
animals would find it difficult, indeed, to 
believe that the beasties could ex:.t year 
after year, century after century, without 
sensing the meaning of ce>tain movements, 
repeated before them dozens of times each 
day. 

The expression of pointing in certain 
sporting dogs we find has been developed 
largely in the last 200 years. At first 
they were taught by force, after locating, 
to point the game bird or anime!, and to 
hold the point until the moster might ap- 
proach and capture his trophy. The les- 
son, by close breed'ng of the broken dogs, 
has become an instinct, and to-day there 
is a huge family and numerous breeds of 
In the sar 
been <e- 


natural pointers and seiters. 


way the natural retriever has 


DELIGHT 


veloped. If an intricate expression such 


as that of pointing game—an expression 
directly at variance with the animals’ nat- 
ural impulse, which is to spring upon the 
quarry—may be implanted in the dog by 
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200 years of object lesson, what are we 
to expect the 10,000 or more years of 
precedent, that is behind every animal, 
must have done for him? 

I have known a yearling setter, with no 
training whatever, to back perfectly an- 
other young dog, who was holding a 
point, and this goes to prove that they not 
only inherit the instinct of expressing 
emotion, but they also inherit the ability 
to comprehend the meaning of the ex- 
pressions of other dogs. The faculty of 
speaking and also of understanding the 
greater part of their language, I repeat, is 
inherent, though usually latent or not fully 
developed till near maturity. A study of 
the growth of a litter of puppies is always 
an entertaining occupation, and it cannot 
fail of increasing one’s knowledge of the 
expressions of our fourfooted friends. 

We must not forget that animal expres- 
sions, like our own language of words, 
under different circumstances may be pos- 
sessed of several meanings, though the ex- 
pressions in such instances would be pro- 


duced and controlled by the same emotion 
or instinct. Thus defiance, hostility, re- 
fusal, and resentment are all expressed 
similarly. So are expectation and interro- 
gation, sadness and sickness, apology, sub- 
mission, and shame. 

The posture and gesture expressions 
translated in this article are the simplest, 
and their meanings are the most easily 
grasped among all those I have catalogued. 
Some expressions merge into each other 
so subtly as to make it difficult to catch 
the animal’s exact emotion, and several 
very common expressions, such as anger 
and terror, consist of both sound and pos- 
ture. Or the sound may merely serve to 
accentuate the expression, as in begging, 
challenging, defiance, joy, disapprobation, 
etc. 

Consider the expression of joy, delight 
and happiness. It has always seemed to 
me that no animal feels these emotions 
more intensely, or expresses them so elo 
quently as old Rover or Prince. Nothing 
in our own language is half so expressive 
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of this feeling as the violently beating tail 
that sometimes seems almost to wag the 
dog; the joyous sparkle of the eye, the 
bounding, capering body. It all speaks 
plainer, much plainer, than could any 
hackneyed word phrase of the joy which 
animates the animal. Only a child’s in- 
fectious, unaffected laugh can approach it 
in expressiveness, and who wouldn't play 
bear till bedtime to hear a child laugh? 

Expectation and interrogation we find 
expressed similarly and simply; the head 
is lifted high and cocked a bit to the side, 
the eyes dilated, the ears pricked forward. 
Recognition, if it follows one of these ex- 
pressions, is indicated by a lowering of the 
head, the voluble tail waves to and fro, 
and the eyes contract somewhat and take 
on an entirely different expression. In 
demureness, meekness, shyness and 
apology, the head and tail droop almost to 
the ground, the animal approaches in a 
groveling attitude, and sometimes the body 
is twisted in a half-moon sort of a pose. 
When the emotion resolves into submis- 
sion, the expression is greatly accentu- 
ated. In some instances, especially if the 
animal is immature, or if he stands in fear 
of a larger opponent, he simply rolls over 
upon his back, with all four legs waving in 
the air. In this attitude puppies usually 
attempt to placate older animals. 

In invitation, or when the anirnal desires 
to express friendship, the head and tail 
are held extremely high, the ears are 
slightly lifted, the eyes are enlarged and 
take on a distinct sparkle, the tail waves 
slowly and the dog approaches with a 
mincing, tentative gait. When doubt or 
suspicion are in the mind of the animal, 
the hair of his neck puffs forward, the 
ears prick forward, and into his eyes 
comes a shifting, undecided glare seen at 
no other time. This expression might be 
said to indicate a species of fear, for fear 
is always synonymous with doubt in the 
brute creation. 

The dog’s most ordinary means of show- 
ing disapprobation or disgust is by throw- 
ing dirt over the object or animal with his 
hind feet, really about as trite and ef- 
fective an expression as any in our own 
vocabulary. Defiance and refusal are ex- 
pressed in the curling up of the lips, the 
lifting of the mane and the hair that pro- 
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tects the throat, coupled with a most elo- 
quent snarl. In a direct menace or chal- 
lenge, the mane raises and bristles out like 
a huge collar, the eyes dilate till the white 
shows plainly, and from between the 
widely-gaping, ivory-armed jaws issues a 
terrifying g-r-o-w-l. Passionate, unreck- 
ing bestial rage may quickly follow. If 
fear creeps into the dog’s heart, his eyes 
speak it plainly, but even more easily seen 
is the expressive tail that cleaves so tightly 
between his legs. The bowed body and 
drooping head complete the expression. 

When one dog with a desire to romp 
or play discovers a friend, he drops flat on 
the ground in the position technically 
known as charging. If the other animal 
responds in a like manner, they approach 
each other in a succession of creeps and 
charges until, at the psychological mo- 
ment, they rush together. 

The dog indicates possession by placing 
one or both feet upon the object and giv- 
ing vent to throaty growls. When moved 
by pity, he licks the hand of the human, 
or the face and body of the animal. If 
the dog desires to attract attention, he 
whines and scratches or paws the person 
or animal. In begging, also, we some- 
times find this expression used. 

Pointing I have mentioned. It is to be 
classed with various other expressions 
that have been implanted in the animal by 
centuries of servitude to man. There are 
also a number of involuntary or purely 
emotional expressions which find their 
parallel in the human, such as vanity, em- 
barrassment, jealousy, sexual love, ob- 
stinacy, mischievousness, revenge, mus- 
cular exhaustion and fatigue. All of these 
emotions the animal plainly indicates by a 
sometimes complex combination of pose, 
gesture and vocal expressions. 

A dog’s affection is always discernible 
to the master’s eye, but yet so subtle and 
beautiful is it in its simplicity of expres- 
sion as to be difficult to describe. It lies 
mainly in the eyes and the droop of the 
ears, yet somewhat in the poise of body 
and tail. The love of a dog! It isn’t a 
difficult thing to gain; a litile of gentle- 
ness, a stroke on the head and a kind 
word now and then, the right to lie be- 
fore your door at night. This is all he 
asks, and in return the adoration of a 
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sweetheart, the protection of a parent and 
the obedience of a slave are yours. Kicks 
and beatings, no matter how undeserved 
they may be, he accepts as his due, with- 
out any understanding of the cause, and 
when it is over like as not he will lick the 
hand that wielded a club. 

The dog’s eyes are expressive to a mar- 
velous degree, more so I believe than the 
human organs. They come into play with 
every emotion, and often, independent of 
pose or sound, would express perfectly the 
animal’s feeling. Thanks, pathos, pride, 
exultation, recognition, interrogation, 
doubt, shame, timidity, eagerness, anger, 
happiness, all may be discovered in the 
eye of this humble serf of ours, The fact 
is undeniable. 

The sense of smell is so highly devel- 
oped in the fourfoots that many of the 
expressions controlled by the animal’s nose 
will prove to be extremely difficult for us 
humans, who are but little gifted in this 
sense, to solve. As a whole, creatures of 
the wild depend more upon smell than do 
domestic animals, but the rule is by no 
means unvarying. Marvelous vision and 
a keen sense of hearing takes its place in 
many species. Then, too, instances occur 
where marked variations in the mode of 
expression are caused by the unusuai de- 
velopment of certain members and ap- 
pendages of the body, as in the white flag 
of deer and cottontail, the rump disk of 
the antelope, facial masks of barn owls 
and other birds, mobility of the muscles 
of the face, as in monkeys, dogs and kin- 
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dred races, and so on through the entire 
variation of species. 

We must not forget that every animal 
possesses individuality. I have found, for 
instance, that the successful training of a 
dog depends greatly on one’s knowledge 
of the disposition and temperament of the 
particular animal, and on one’s sympathies 
with his feelings. No two dogs can be 
approached and handled in just the same 
manner, and the instructor is in the end 
successful in exactly the proportion that 
he makes a study of this individuality. In 
regard to their capacity for expressing 
and comprehending the expression of emo- 
tion, does the individual character assert 
itself also. The vocabulary of a pampered 
top spaniel, and every other lap dog, is 
limited, for the reason that no necessity 
exists for developing an extensive lan- 
guage. The veriest cur that roams the 
street is much more highly gifted in this 
particular. My friendship with farm dogs 
—the original rugged breed of collie— 
and with sporting dogs has been of greater 
value to me than all the studies I have 
made of other kinds, and this I suspect is 
due to the fact that these animals exist 
quite naturally, much as their half-wild 
ancestors existed when we were a long- 
armed, small-headed, hairy race of men 
and women, with no friend among all the 
terrible carnivorous creatures that roamed 
the world, but the single 


shaggy dog, 


which guarded the entrance of our shallow 
cave, even as he is very willing to guard 
our homes to-night. 
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“| Fish for Fishing ” 


PRACTICAL ADVICE TO ANGLERS WHO DESIRE THE 
MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SPORT IN TAKING BIG FISH 


By Charles W. Zaring 


AST summer there appeared in 
FIELD AND STREAM an article by 


C. A. Duke, entitled “I Fish For 
Fish,” in which the author described the 
methods and tackle employed by him in 
catching mascalonge among the Thou- 
sand Islands, and which well bore out the 
suggestion contained in the title—that the 
chief purpose of the writer was to get the 
fish. A motor boat, heavy trolling rod, 
large spoon and 400 feet of copper wire 
were the equipment, and eleven fish, aver- 
aging twenty-five and one-eighth pounds, 
the result of nine days’ fishing. 

There was undoubtedly plenty of fine 
sport in taking so large a number of such 
splendid fish in so short a time, even 
though excessively and _ unnecessarily 
heavy tackle was used, but I want to ven- 
ture the suggestion to the writer, who is 
manifestly an accomplished and expert 
fisherman, that the quantity and quality of 
the sport enjoyed would have been greatly 
enhanced by a material reduction in the 
weight of his rig. Indeed, the amount of 
enjoyment derived may be said to be, to 
a certain extent, in inverse ratio to the 
size and weight of the tackle employed. 

Mr. Duke’s article contains much vaiu- 
able information for mascalonge fishermen 
generally, but it is addressed particularly 
to those who use heavy tackle, and it has 
therefore seemed to me that a few sug- 
gestions for the benefit of light tackle users 
would not be out of order. I have pur- 
sued the sport with both equipments, and 
the observations and comparisons I make 
are based on experience. 

My conversion from heavy to light 
tackle came about as follows: Years ago 
I made my first spring visit to an Adiron- 
dack lake to fish for brook and lake trout. 
I found that the rig commonly used for 
the latter was a heavy trolling rod, copper 


wire, and an Archer spinner or gang. Of 
course, I did “as the Romans did” for 
several successive years, until, one morn- 
ing, I was trolling the edge of a shoal 
with a light bait rod, hoping to pick up 
some square-tails, which were said to feed 
on the shoal, when an eight-pound laker 
struck, and for twenty minutes I had more 
genuine sport than I had had in all the 
previous years. This settled the copper 
wire and the heavy rods for me—at least 
so far as lake trout fishing was concerned. 

Shortly afterward I began to spend my 
summers fishing for “lunge” among the 
Thousand Islands. I began with the pre- 
valent idea that the great size and fighting 
qualities of the “fresh-water tiger” re- 
quired the heaviest rig for his capture; 
and so my first outfit consisted of a six- 
teen-ounce trolling rod, large reel, eigh- 
teen-strand cuttyhunk, six-foot copper 
leader, and a heavy trolling spoon (Skin- 
ner No. 12). I want to add that I always 
rowed my own boat, which was a little 
sixteen-foot St. Lawrence skiff. 

My first season could hardly be called 
successful. I struck several fine masca- 
longe, but only succeeded in getting one 
of them into the boat—two biting or 
breaking off the copper leader before they 
were brought alongside, and the fourth 
getting away owing to my clumsy work 
with the gaff. My second season brought 
me more strikes—chiefly, I think, because 
I had become more familiar with the 
shoals—but only slightly better luck as to 
actual captures. Several I lost through 
trying to lift them into the boat by insert- 
ing my thumb and second finger in their 
eye sockets,a trick I have since learned to 
accomplish, and which, when well learned, 
is neater and safer than the gaff. Mean- 
time I had been reading with much in- 
terest accounts of the success of light 
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tackle users on the Western coast, par- 
ticularly at Catalina. If a forty-pound 
yellow tail could be landed with a six- 
strand line and six-ounce rod, surely a 
“lunge” of the same weight could be as 
easily taken on similar tackle. 

Moreover, I had begun to think that the 
mascalonge was not the wonderful fighter 
he had been cracked up to be—at any rate 
not when caught with the sort of tackle 
I had been using—and I felt a growing 
suspicion that the fault was not with the 
fish, but with me. I recalled my lake 
trout experience, and the startling differ- 
ence in the fish’s action, and in the excite- 
ment and joy of the capture, when the 
different rigs were used. Accordingly, 
last season I discarded my heavy tackle 
and adopted a _ six-pound casting rod 
(handle included), a small Talbot casting 
reel, and a six-strand Rex line. The light- 
ness of the rod made impossible the use 
of the usual heavy trolling spoon: first, 
because the pull or drag of a heavy revolv- 
ing spoon would, if long continued, over- 
tax the resiliency of the slender rod; sec- 
ondly, because in order to properly ‘‘set” 
the big hooks of a trolling spoon at the 
moment of strike, a certain stiffness or 
rigidity of rod is necessary, particularly 
when you do your own rowing and the rod 
is not in your hands when the strike oc- 
curs. 

The first requisite of the ideal light 
tackle for mascalonge is that the big 
teeth and powerful jaws shall not be able 
to cut it. A copper cable of minute twisted 
strands, while sufficient for pike of aver- 
age size, is too soft for “lunge,” or even 
big pike. I have seen it sheared clean 
with one chop, and sawed or frayed in 
two with persistent scraping and chewing. 
Coupled with adequate strength and hard- 
ness, it must have perfect flexibility and 
extreme lightness. Every grain of weight 
or degree of stiffness added to spoon, hook 
or cable makes it just that much easier to 
be shaken out of the mouth. I have seen 
a heavy spoon flung from the mouth and 
thrown jingling a distance of several feet 
by a leaping mascalonge, but I have yet 
to see the light rig shaken off. One might 
as well try to shake cobwebs off the hand. 

I was not able, after the most thorough 
canvass of the tackle stores of New York, 


to find a gang or spinner which seemed 
from my experience to meet these require- 
ments. It was necessary, therefore, to 
construct or rather assemble a rig of my 
own, consisting of thin, wafer-like spoons 
which would flash attractively in the wa- 
ter, yet offer little resistance; and two 
slender, sharp, treble hooks which would 
“set” with the slightest pull. After num- 
erous trials with various lightweight 
spoons—Buel, Bacon, Hildebrandt, etc.—I 
finally adopted a small Hendryx double 
spoon, thin and light. This, however, is 
largely a matter of taste, as is also the 
style of the lip and treble hooks. My own 
preference for the former is a No. 5-9 
Carlisle hook with an eye, attached to the 
spoon wire by a minute split ring; and for 
the treble hook I prefer a No. 2 hand- 
forged O’Shaughnessy made by Abbey & 
Imbrie. A delicate cable, eight inches in 
length, of exceeding!v fine, flexible, twisted 
steel wire, silver washed to prevent rust- 
ing, is then fastened at one end to the 
shank of the single hook, close to the eye, 
by wrapping with waxed shoemaker’s 
thread. At the lower end of the cable 
attach a treble hook, and near the middle 
of the cable attach a second treble. Take 
care that these hooks are the sharpest and 
slenderest you can get, and see that all of 
your wrappings are tight and firmly tied. 
The fastening of the cable to the lip hook 
will be more secure if a half-inch of the 
end is passed through the eye of the hook 
and doubled down the side before wrap- 
ping. The end treble hook will also be 
more securely attached if a half-inch of 
the wire thread is brought round the 
crotch, where the hooks come together, 
and down the shank, and then wrapped 
over. The only hook that is liable to slip 
at all is the middle treble, and this can 
be prevented by waxing the shank and 
the cable where they come in contact. 
This gives an excellent gang of fine 
sharp hooks which “set” easily. The steel 
wire referred to is an English make, 
which, so far as I have been able to find, 
can be bought only from Abercrombie & 
Fitch. It comes in nine-, twelve- and 
eighteen-inch sections, flexible, fine as 
a silk thread; not liable to kink, and 
tested to forty pounds dead _ weight. 
As a leader or gang cable for extra light 
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tackle it is far superior to anything else 
| have used. Take an eighteen-inch sec- 
tion of this same wire for a leader, and 
you have a rig that—leader, spoons and 
gang—weighs less than one-quarter ounce, 
and yet is strong enough to hold any fish 
you are likely to hitch onto. 

Where tackle of such extreme lightness 
is used, it is always well to test its strength 
before putting it in commission. This is 
especially necessary where small swivels 
and split rings enter into the construction. 
A fifteen- or twenty-pound test, dead 
weight, should be sufficient and can be 
made with an ordinary spring scale. Tie 
a short line to the swivel at the end of 
the leader, then catch the end treble hook 
on the scale hook and pull the desired 
number of pounds several times. Be very 
careful not to hold the scale in your hand, 
but attach it to the floor or wall because, 
if a break occurs, the recoil of the spring 
might throw a hook into your hand. 

One other suggestion, with tackle of this 
delicacy a little rust is a dangerous thing. 
Get a couple of pounds of mutton tallow 
from your butcher, render it, and keep in 
a small bowl. Melt this occasionally and 
dip the metallic part of your rig into it. 

The bait should be a brook sucker, a 
chub or yellow perch about eight inches 
long. Suckers are difficult to obtain un- 
less you have access to a small creek, al- 
though Brown, the bait man at Clayton, 
usually has a plentiful supply. 

Chubs can be caught at almost any 
rocky shoal or shallow channel in the 
Thousand Islands where there is a swift 
current. Use a small hook baited with 
worms or a mixture of dough and cotton. 
Fishing for chubs should be done quietly, 
as they are exceedingly wary. Perch are 
plentiful everywhere and are the common 
food of the pike and mascalonge. Per- 
haps for this reason they are the best bait 
for these fish. I have certainly had far 
greater success with perch than with 
either of the other baits mentioned. The 
single hook should be put through the 
lower lip and brought out above through 
one of the nose openings. The two treble 
hooks of the gang are then inserted in the 
side and well under. In placing the baited 
rig into the water, be careful to see that 
the spoons are turning freely; then let out 
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rywhere from 100 to 200 feet of line, 

pending upon the depth of water and the 
spced of the boat. A little experience will 
enable you to regulate your speed so as to 
keep any depth desired. 

If the drag or pull of the bait in the 
water is stronger than the resistance of 
the reel brake, and the line shows a ten- 
dency to slip and run out, the line can 
be passed once around the reel. This will 
generally furnish sufficient extra friction 
to prevent the line slipping. This sugges- 
tion of passing the line around the reel is 
only for those who do their own rowing 
and haven’t the rod in hand while troll- 
ing; otherwise, of course the thumb pre- 
vents slipping. 

The depth at which the bait should move 
through the water, will depend upon the 
character of the bottom you are fishing 
over, and the depth of the water covering 
it. Mascalonge are generally caught off 
weed beds or shoals. Personally I have 
never caught a “lunge,” or even had a 
strike, over a weed bed, so that I can give 
no suggestions on this point. My experi- 
ence has been confined entirely to rocky 
shoals. The ideal shoal is one of several 
acres extent, very rocky and covered by 
about eight or ten feet of water. These 
are ideal grounds for bass and perch, 
which are the principal food of masca- 
longe. The shoal at its edges should fall 
sharply away into deeper water—say from 
twenty to thirty feet, or deeper. 

Lying, or slowly cruising along in the 
deep water under cover of the shoal’s 
edge, you will find the mascalonge wait- 
ing for the smaller fish to incautiously 
venture over the edge of the shoal. I re- 
call once looking over the side of the boat, 
and seeing a big mascalonge prowling 
along in search of prey just under the 
protection of the shoal’s edge. I have 
seen mascalonge jump while feeding, 
never above a shoal, but frequently from 
the deep water just off the edge. All the 
strikes which I knew or believed to be 
mascalonge strikes (and there is seldom 
any room for doubt about it) were had 
while trolling off the edge of a shoal, or 
through a narrow channel between two 
shoals. 

The depth of water above the shoal, and 
the location of the edge, having been as- 
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certained, the bait should move at about 
an equal depth and at from ten to twenty 
feet distance from the shoal. When the 
strike occurs, stop rowing, seize the rod as 
quickly as possible and, when the first rush 
is over, sweep your rod back in order to 
insure that the hooks are set, and also 
to get notion of the weight of your catch. 
This generally causes a second rush. If 
you are fishing with a single rod, you can 
begin your fight at once; but if you have 
been using two rods, one on either side of 
the boat, it is well to set your brake and 
put the engaged rod down on your lap 
or in the rest, and as rapidly as possible 
reel in your other line. Otherwise, the 
wind and current may carry you over the 
shoal, and your second line catch and 
break. Then, too, with a second line out, 
there is always danger of your fish fouling 
it and causing trouble. If your fish is 
well hooked, there is little chance of his 
getting off while you are taking in your 
second line. I have learned by hard ex- 
perience that it is best to take in the 
second line at once, and I have never lost 
a strike while this was being done. Now 
take up your active rod and begin your 
fight with a fish as game as any bass, and 
which, when, in the mood, can jump equal 
to the ouananiche or the lordly salmon 
himself; which knows every trick of ar- 
rowy rush, of sudden turn and slack and 
sulk; which all the while chops and scis- 
sors at your gear, and which to fighting 
craft adds a speed and weight that will 
break the strongest line, if not matched 
with instant skill and equal cunning. 
But don’t expect such splendid sport 
with heavy tackle. You might as well ask 
a sprinter to run a 100-yard dash in 
wooden shoes or sticky mud. So fiercely 
does the mascalonge sometimes strike that, 
with a heavy rod, the impact of it jars the 
boat like the blow of a hammer. The 
effect of this upon the fish must also be 
that of a blow upon the head. He starts 
his fight partially stunned and demoralized. 
Then, too, so much more force can be ap- 
plied to him with a wire or heavy line, 
that he soon realizes he is “up against it,” 
becomes discouraged, and fights sullenly 
and doggedly. He meets brute force with 
brute force. But let him seize the bait 


on the delicate gear I have described, and 
there is no blow, no shock. The mild re 
sistance offered, and the prick of the slen- 
der hooks, only surprise and infuriate him. 
Then begins a fi,ht that, in all my pisca- 
torial experience, cannot be matched for 
brilliant strategy, zround and lofty tum- 
bling, and stubbor :, unyielding resistance. 

Naturally the reader will wish to know 
the results of my first season with light 
tackle, and in expianation of the paucity 
of the number actually taken into the boat, 
I wish to say that the early part of the 
season was more or less spent in experi- 
menting. In the beginning, I lost a dozen 
splendid fish after a few minutes’ fighting 
through one or another weakness of tackle. 
These defects, however, were one by one 
eliminated, but it was not until the summer 
was well advanced that I had perfected 
my rig to the point where I could hang 
on to what I got. The net total taken 
was six, the largest weighing twenty-two 
and a half pounds. During the same time 
and on the same rig I also took sixteen 
pike weighing over. ten pounds, three of 
which weighed above fourteen pounds. I 
hope to do better this summer. 

Seldom in my experience have I seen a 
mascalonge jump oftener than twice, when 
struck with a heavy spoon, and frequently 


. they will not jump at all. With the rig I 


have described, they seldom fail to take 
the air again and again. I took an eigh- 
teen-pounder last summer that leaped clear 
of the water seven times in as many 
minutes, to say nothing of other acrobatic 
stunts such as skittering along the surface, 
as a bass will sometimes do, half around 
the boat. With a big reel and copper wire, 
the fish is rarely given a chance to show 
what he can do, but is pulled in by main 
force and gaffed long before he is tired 
out. A small reel and six-strand line will 
not permit of the application of such force. 
If your fish wants te run fifty or seventy- 
five feet, no six-strind line can prevent 
him. He is not beaten by overwhelming 
force, but by his own struggles; and he 
does not succumb uw1til he is thoroughly 
exhausted. The lergth of the fight is 
therefore measured ‘vy the limit of his en- 
durance. You ge’? every ounce of fight 
there is in him. 
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Bear Hunting in the Smokies 


STRENUOUS SPORT WITH MOUNTAINEERS 
OF THE TENNESSEE -CAROLINA BORDER 


By Horace Kephart 


“ IT up, pup! you've scrouged right 

G in hyur in front of the far (fire). 

You Dred! whut makes you so 
blamed contentious?” 

Little John shoved both dogs into a cor- 
ner, and strove to scrape some coals from 
under a beech forestick that glowed al- 
most hot enough to melt brass. 

“This is the wust coggled-up far I ever 
seen, to fry by. Bill, hand me some Old 
Ned from that suggin o’ mine.” 

A bearded hunchback reached his long 
arm to a sack that hung under our rifles, 
drew out a chunk of salt pork, and began 
slicing it with his jackknife. On inquiry 
I learned that “Old Ned” is merely slang 
for fat pork, but that “suggin” or “sujjit” 
(the « pronounced like oo in look) is true 
mountain dialect for a bag, valise, or 
carryall, its etymology being something to 
puzzle over. 

Four dogs growled at each other under 
a long bunk of poles and hay that spanned 
one side of our cabin. The fire glared out 
upon the middle of an unfloored and 
windowless room. Deep shadows clung 
to the walls and benches, charitably con- 
cealing much dirt and disorder left by 
previous occupants, much litter of our 
own contributing. 

At last we were on a saddle of the 
divide, a mile above sea level, in a hut 
built years ago for temporary lodgment 
of cattle-men herding on the grassy 
“balds”’ of the Smokies. A_ sagging 
“shake” roof covered its two rooms and 
the open space between them that we 
called our “entry.” The state line be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee ran 
through this uninclosed hallway. The 
Carolina room had a puncheon floor and 
a clapboard table, also better bunks than 
its mate; but there had risen a stiff south- 
erly gale that made the chimney smoke so 


abominably that we were forced to take 
quarters in the neighbor state. 

Granville lifted the lid from a big 
Dutch oven and reported “Bread’s done.” 

There was a flash in the frying-pan, a 
curse and a puff from Little John. The 
coffee-pot boiled over. We gathered about 
the hewn benches that served for tables, 
and sat @ Ja Turc upon the ground. For 
some time there was no sound but the 
gale without and the munching of raven- 
ous men. 

“If this wind ’ll only cease afore morn- 
in’, we'll git us a bear to-morrow.” 

A powerful gust struck the cabin, by 
way of answer; a great roaring surged up 
from the gulf of Defeat, from Desolation, 
and from the other forks of Bone Valley 
—clamor of ten thousand trees struggling 
with the blast. 

“Hit’s gittin’ wusser.” 

“Any danger of this roost being blown 
off the mountain?” I inquired. 

“Hit’s stood hyur twenty year through 
all the storms: I reckon it can stand one 
more night of it.” 

“A man couldn’t walk upright, outside 
the cabin,” I asserted, thinking of the St. 
Louis tornado, in which I had lain flat on 
my belly, clinging to an iron post. 

The hunchback turned to me with a 
grave face. “I’ve seed hit blow, here on 
top o’ Smoky, till a hoss couldn’t stand up 
agin it. You'll spy, to-morrow, whar sev- 
eral trees has been wind-throwed and 
busted to kindlin’.” 

I recalled that several, in the South, 
means many—‘a good many,” as our own 
tongues phrase it. 

“Oh shucks! Bill Cope,” put in “Doc” 
Jones, “whut do you-uns know about 
wind-storms? Now, I’ve hed some ex- 
periencin’ up hyur that ’Il do to tell about. 
You remember the big storm three year 
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ago, come grass, when the cattle all hud- 
dled up a-top o’ each other and friz in one 
pile, solid.” 

Bill grunted an affirmative. 

“Wal, sir, I was a-herdin’, over at the 
Spencer Place, and was out on Thunder- 
head when the wind sprung up. Thar 
come one turrible vyg’rous blow that jest 
nacherally lifted the ground. I went up 
in the sky, my coat ripped off, and I went 
a-sailin’ end-over-end.” 

“Yes?” 

“Ves. About half an hour later, I lit 
spang in the mud, way down yander in 
Tuckaleechee Cove—yes, sir: ten mile as 
the crow flies, and a mile deeper ’n trout- 
fish swim.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
Little John spoke up: “I mind about that 
time, Doc; but I disremember which bury- 
in’-ground they-all planted ye in.” 

“Planted! Me? Huh! But I had one 
tormentin’ time findin’ my hat!” 

The cabin shook under a heavier blast. 

“Old Wind-maker ’s blowin’ liars out o’ 
North Car’lina. Hang on to yer hat, 
Doc! Whoop! hear ’em a-comin!” 

“Durn this blow, anyhow! No bear ’Il 
cross the mountain sich a night as this.” 

“Can’t we hunt down on the Carolina 
side?” I asked. 

“That’s whar we’re goin’ to drive; but 
hit’s no use if the bear don’t come over.” 

“How is that? Do they slesp in one 
state and eat in the other?” 

“Yes: you see, the Tennessee side of 
the mountain is powerful steep and laur- 
ely, so ’t man nor dog cain’t git over it in 
lots o’ places: that’s whar the bears den. 
But the mast, sich as acorns and beech 
and hickory nuts, is mostly on the Car’lina 
side: that’s whar they hafter come to 
feed. So, when it blows like this, they 
stay at home and suck their paws till the 
weather clars.” 

“So we'll have to do, at this rate.” 

“T’'ll go see whut the el-e-ments looks 
like.” 

We arose from our squatting postures. 
John opened the little shake door, which 
swung violently backward as another gust 
boomed against the cabin. Dust and hot 
ashes scattered in every direction. The 
dogs sprang up, one encroached upon an- 
other, and they flew at each other’s 


throats. They were powerful beasts, dan- 
gerous to man as well as to the brutes 
they were trained to fight; but John was 
their master, and he soon booted them 
into surly subjection. 

“The older dog don’t ginerally raise no 
ruction; hit’s the younger one that’s ill,” 
by which he meant vicious. “You Coaly, 
you'll git some o’ that meanness shuck 
outen you if you tackle an old she-bear 
to-morrow !” 

“Has the young dog ever fought a 
bear ?” 

“No: he don’t know nothin’; but I 
reckon he'll pick up some larnin’ in the 
next two, three days.” 

“Have these dogs got the Plott strain? 
I’ve been told that the Plott hounds are 
the best bear dogs in the country.” 

“*Taint so,” snorted John. “The Plott 
curs are the best: that is, half hound, half 
cur—though what we-uns calls the cur, in 
this case, raelly comes from a big furrin 
dog that I don’t rightly know the breed 
of. Fellers, you can talk as you please 
about a streak o’ the cur spilin’ a dog; but 
I know hit ain’t so—not for bear fightin’ 
in these mountains, whar you cain’t foller 
up on hossback, but hafter do your own 
runnin’.” 

“What is the reason, John?” 

“Wal, hit’s like this: a plumb cur, of 
course, cain’t foller a cold track—he jest 
runs by sight; and he won’t hang—he 
quits. But, t’other way, no hound ’Il 
raelly fight a bear—hit takes a big severe 
dog to do that. Hounds has the best 
noses, and they ‘Il run a bear all day and 
night, and the next day, too; but they 
won't never tree—they’re afeared to close 
in. Now, look at them dogs o’ mine. A 
cur ain’t got no dew-claws—them dogs 
has. My dogs can foller ary trail, same’s 
a hound; but they’ll run right in on the 
varmint, snappin’ and chawin’ and worry- 
in’ him till he gits so mad you can hear 
his tuches pop half a mile. He cain’t run 
away—he haster stop every bit, and fight. 
Finally he gits so tarred (tired) and het 
up that he trees to rest hisself. Then 
we-uns ketches up and finishes him.” 

“Mebbe you-uns don’t know that a dew- 
clawed dog is snake-proof——” 

But somebody, thinking that dog-talk 
had gone far enough, produced a bottle 
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of soothing-syrup that was too new to 
have paid tax. Then we discovered that 
there was musical talent, of a sort, in Lit- 
tle John. He cut a pigeon-wing, twirled 


around with an imaginary banjo, and 
sang in a quaint minor: 


“Did you ever see the devil, 
With his pitchfork and ladle, 
And his old iron shovel, 
And his old gourd head? 

O, I will go to meetin’, 
And I will go to meetin’, 
Yes, I will go to meetin’, 
In an old tin pan.” 


Other songs followed, with utter ir- 
relevance—mere snatches from “ballets” 


away in the keen misery of fear. We 
men looked at each other with lowered 
eyelids and the grim smile that denotes 
readiness, though no special eagerness, 
for dissolution. Beyond the “gant-lot” we 
could hear trees and limbs popping like 
pistol shots. 

Then that tidal wave of air swept by. 
The roof settled again with only a few 
shingles missing. We went to “redding 
up.” Squalls broke against the mountain- 
sije, hither and yon, like the hammer of 
‘Lhor testing the foundations of the earth. 
but they were below us. Here, on top, 
there was only the steady drive of a great 
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composed, mainly, by the mountaineers 
themselves, though some dated back to a 
long-forgotten age when the British an- 
cestors of these Carolina woodsmen were 
battling with lance and long-bow. It was 
one of modern and local origin that John 
was singing when there came a diversion 
from without—— 
La-a-ay down, boys, 
Le’s take a nap: 
Thar’s goin’ to be trouble 
In the Cumberland Gap— 

Our ears were stunned by one sudden 
thundering crash. The roof rose visibly, 
as though pushed upward from within, 
fii an instant we were blinded by moss 
and dried mud—the chinking blown from 
between the logs of our shabby cabin. 
Dred and Coaly cowered as_ though 
whipped, while “Doc’s” little hound slunk 


THE STATE LINE RAN THROUGH THE HALLWAY 
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surge of wind; and speech was possible 
once more. 

“Fellers, you want to mark whut you 
dream about, to-night: hit ‘ll shore come 
true to-morrow.” 

“Yes: but you mustn’t tell whut yer 
dream was till the hunt’s over, or it’ll 
spile the charm.” 

There ensued a grave discussion of 
dream-lore, in which the illiterates of our 
party declared solemn faith. If one 
dreamt of blood, he would surely see 
bicod the next day. Another lucky sign 
for a hunter was to dream of quarreling 
with a woman, for that meant a she-bear. 
[t was favorable to dream of clear water, 
but muddy water meant trouble. 

The wind died away. When we went 
out for a last observation of the weather 
we found the air so clear that the lights 
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“THE MIGHTY CLINGMAN DOME” 
* 

of Knoxville were plainly visible, in the 
north-northwest, thirty-two miles in an 
air line. Not another light was to be 
seen on earth, although in some directions 
we could scan for nearly a hundred miles. 
The moon shone brightly. Things looked 
rather favorable for the morrow, after all. 


* * * * * * * 


“Brek-k-k-fust !” 

I awoke to a knowledge that somebody 
had built a roaring fire and was stirring 
about. Between the cabin logs one looked 
out upon a starry sky and an almost pitch- 
dark world. What did that pottering 
vagabond mean by arousing us in the 
middle of the night? But I was hungry. 
Everybody half arose on elbows and 
blinked about. Then we got up, each after 
his fashion, except one scamp who re- 
sumed snoring. 

“Whar’s that brekfust you’re yellin’ 
about ?” 

“Hit’s for you-uns to help git! I 
knowed I couldn’t roust ye no other way. 
Here, you, go down to the spring and 
fetch water. Rustle out, boys; we've got 
to git a soon start if you want bear brains 
an’ liver for supper.” 





The “soon start” tickled me into good 
humor. 

Our dogs were curled together under 
the long bunk, having popped indoors as 
soon as the way was opened. Somebody 
trod on Coaly’s tail. Coaly snapped Dred. 
Instantly there was action between the 
four. It is interesting to observe what 
two or three hundred pounds of dog can 
do to a ramshackle berth with a man on 
top of it. Poles and hay and ragged quilts 
flew in every direction. Sleepy Matt 
went down in the midst of the mélée, 
swearing valiantly. I went out and ham- 
mered ice out of the wash-basin while 
Granville and John quelled the riot. 
Presently our frying-pans sputtered and 
the huge coffee-pot began to get up steam. 

“Wal, who dreamt him a good dream?” 

“T did,” affirmed the writer. “I dreamt 
that I had an old colored woman by the 
throat and was choking dollars out of her 
mouth——” 

“Good la!” exclaimed four men in 
chorus; “you hadn’t orter a-told.” 

“Why? Wasn’t that a lovely dream?” 

“Hit means a she-bear, shore as a cap- 
shootin’ gun; but you’ve done spiled it all 
by tellin’. Mebbe somebody’ll git her to- 
day, but you won’t—your chancet is 
ruined.” 

So the reader will understand why, in 
this veracious narrative, I cannot relate 
any heroic exploits of my own in battling 
with Ursus Major. And so you, ambitious 
one, when you go into the Smokies after 
that long-lost bear, remember these two 
cardinal points of the Law: 


(1) Dream that you are fighting some 
poor old colored woman. (That is easy: 
the victuals you get will fix up your 
dream all right.) And— 

(2) Keep your mouth shut about it. 


There was still no sign of rose-color in 
the eastern sky when we sallied forth. 
The ground, to use a mountaineer’s ex- 
pression, was “all spewed up with frost.” 
Rime crackled underfoot and our mus- 
taches soon stiffened in the icy wind. 

It was settled that Little John Cable 
and the hunchback Cope should. take the 
dogs far down into Bone Valley and start 
the drive, leaving Granville, “Doc,” Matt, 
and myself to picket the mountain. I was 





























“ .). « POWERFUL STEEP AND LAURELY . 


given a stand about half a mile east of 
the cabin, and had but a vague notion of 
where the others went. 

By jinks, it was cold! I built a little 
fire between the buttressing roots of a 
big mountain oak, but still my toes and 
fingers were numb. This was the 25th of 
November, and we were at an altitude 
where sometimes frost forms in July. 
The other men were more thinly clad 
than I, and with not a stitch of wool 
beyond their stockings: yet they seemed 
to revel in the keen air. I wasted some 
pity on Cope, who had no underwear 
worthy of the name; but afterwards I 
learned that he would not have worn more 
clothes if they had been given to him. 
This fellow never owned a coat until after 
his marriage. It is literal fact that some 
of these mountaineers (women and chil- 
dren, as well as men) think nothing of 
running around barefooted for hours in 
snow that is ankle-deep. One of my 
neighbor’s children went barefooted all 
one winter, when the thermometer several 
times went below zero Fahrenheit. Many 
a night my companions had slept out on 
the mountain without blanket or shelter, 


when the ground froze and every twig in 
the forest was coated with rime from the 
winter fog. 

_ Away out yonder beyond the tighty 
bulk of Clingman Dome, which, black 
with spruce and balsam, looked like a vast 
bear rising to contemplate the northern 
world, there streaked the first faint, 
nebulous hint of dawn. Presently the big 
bear’s head was tipped with a golden 
crown flashing against the scarlet fires of 
the firmament, and the earth awoke. 

A rustling some hundred yards below 
me gave signal that the gray squirrels 
were on their way to water. Out of a 
tree overhead popped a mountain “boom- 
er” (red squirrel), and down he came, 
eyed me, and stopped. Cocking his head 
to one side he challenged peremptorily: 
“Who are you? Stump? Stump? Nota 
stump. What the deuce!” 

I moved my hand. 

“Lawk the booger-man! Run, run, 
run!” 

Somewhere from the sky came a 
strange, half-human note, as of someone 
chiding: “Wal-lace, Wal-lace, Wat!” I 
could get no view for the trees. Then the 
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thing sailed into sight—a raven—flexibly 
changing its voice to a deep-toned “Co- 
logne, co-logne, co-logne.” 

As the morning drew on, I let the fire 
die to ashes and basked lazily in the sun. 
Not a sound had I heard from the dogs. 
My hoodoo was working malignly. Well, 
let it work. I was comfortable now, and 
that old bear could go to any other doom 
she preferred. It was pleasant enough to 
lie here alone in the forest and be free! 
Aye, it was good to be alive, and to be 
far, far away from the broken bottles and 
old tin cans of civilization. 

For many a league to the southward 
louds covered all the valleys in billows of 
white, from which rose a hundred moun- 


tain tops, like islands in a tropic ocean. 
My fancy sailed among and beyond them, 


} he horizon’s rim, even unto those 
far seas that I had sailed in my youth, to 
imes and the old friends that 1 





1 is long-drawn-out when 








But a toreno 
one has breakfasted before dawn, and has 
thing to do but sit motionless in the 
s and watch and listen. I got to 
fingering rifle trigger impatiently and 
g a wild Thanksgiving gobbler 
ght r into view. Squirrels made 
s chatter around my _ stand. 


irge hawks shrilled by me within tempt- 
hist] 2 spent bullets. A 


r tling like 
g g g 
groundhog sat up on a log and whistled, 
t fter a manner of his own. He was 


¢ seca tet * ve 1 
at I could see his nose wiggle. 


ddled around for twenty min- 
once e so close that I thought 
my boot. I was among 

he ( . ed with polyphori, 


ted into postures of torture by 
heir ( t the storms. Below, 
trast a1 d bir« hes I could 
ar the t-wee, t-wee of “joree-birds” 
hee which winter in the valleys. 
I es antly came. the chip-chip-chip of 
ground squirrels, the saucy bark of the 
rays, and great chirruping among the 
‘boomers which had ceased swearing 

and were hard at work 
Far off or left a rifle cracked. I 

‘ 


istened 


intently, but there 


was never a yelp from a dog. Since it 


ase to fire at nothing 
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smaller than turkeys, lest big game be 
scared away, this shot might mean a gob- 
bler. I knew that Matt Hyde could not, 
to save his soul, sit ten minutes on a 
stand without calling turkeys (and he 
could call them, with his unassisted 
mouth better than anyone I ever heard 
perform with leaf or wing-bone or any 
other contrivance). 

Thus the slow hours dragged along. I 
yearned mightily to stretch my _ legs. 
Finally, being certain that no drive would 
approach my stand that day, I ambled 
back to the hut and did a turn at dinner- 
getting. Things were smoking, and smelt 
good, by the time four of our men turned 
up, all of them dog-tired and disappoint- 
ed, but stoical. 

“That pup Coaly chased off atter a 
wildcat,” blurted John. “We held the old 
dogs together and let him rip. Then Dred 
started a deer. It was that old buck that 
everybody’s shot at, and missed, this three 
year back. I’d believe he’s a hant if ’t 
wasn’t for his tracks—they’re the biggest 
I ever seen. He must weigh two hundred 
and fifty. But he’s a foxy cuss. Tuk 
right down the bed o’ Desolation, up the 
left prong of Roaring Fork, right through 
the Devil’s Race-path (how a deer can 
git through thar J don’t see!), crossed 
at the Meadow Gap, went down Eagle 
Creek, and by now he’s in the Little Ten- 
nessee. That buck, shorely to God, has 
wings!” 

We were at table in the Carolina room 
when Matt Hyde appeared. He was the 


worst tatterdemalion I had seen outside 
of a hobo camp, his lower extremities 
being almost naked. Sure enough, he 


bore a turkey hen. 

“T was callin’ a gobbler when this fool 
thing showed up. I fired a shoot as she 
riz in the air, but only bruk her wing. 
She made off on her legs like the devil 
whoppin’ out fire. I run, an’ she run. 
Guess I run her half a mile through al 
fired thickets. She piped ‘Ouit—quit,’ but 
J said ‘I'll see you in hell afore I quit!’ 
and the chase resumed. Finally I knocked 


her over with a birch stob, and here we 
are.” 

Matt ruefully surveyed his legs. “Boys,” 
said he, “I’m nigh breechless!” 
(To be continued) 




















Feeding Time at the Kennels 


The Story of a Game Preserve 


TOLD CHIEFLY BY THE CAMERA, WITH 
A TRIFLE OF SUPPLEMENTARY DETAIL 


By Herbert K. Job 
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[ was past eight o’clock of a late No- 

vember morning, and my journey was 

nearly ended. The little train on the 
branch road had the Virginia 
houndary and was speeding down into 
North Carolina. The copper ball of the 
sun was just showing itself through the 
morning mist, touching up the frost crys- 
tals on the crisp brown foliage of the 
blighted weed-fields and patches of with- 
ered oak, and freshening the dull greens 
of the small pines almost to the hues of 
spring. The next stop was Spray, where 
I was to be entertained for a few days 
and enjoy some sport with dog and gun. 

Before leaving home I had consulted 
in atlas, which happened to date back 
well into the nineties. Spray was found 
about midway of the state, on the north- 
ern boundary, but with no population as- 
signed. Evidently, from what I had heard, 
the surrounding region was a great hunt- 
ing preserve, populated only by game, ex- 
cept for the proprietor, Mr. B. Frank 
Mebane, and his family, with, of course, 


crossed 


his hired help and occasional guests, most 
of whom were members of a hunting club. 
I had been told to have the train stopped 
for me at Mebane’s house, which I pic- 
tured to myself as an isolated 
mansion of the old 
in the woods, having near it a 
ton-mill, which I had heard he had re- 
cently built, presumably to 
winter leisure of his little coterie of farm- 
hands. We were traversing a rather level 
country, slightly undulating with a suc- 


plantation 
type, somewhere off 


mall eot 
smatl Cot- 


occupy the 


cession of fields under good cu 
patches and strips of woods of moderate 
sized oak and pine, and an occasional 
farm-house. I was expecting soon to 


emerge into a wilder region, and 
was surprised, as we crossed a bridge 


hence 


over a picturesque river, to see suddenly 
rise before me a busy manufacturing city. 
We were shut in amid great buildings, 
humming with machinery, operatives at 
every window, tall 

forth smoke or steam, 
England mill-town 


chimneys belching 


New 


Evidently Spray was 


just as ina 
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further on, I thought; and then was sur- 
prised enough to learn that this was 
Spray. The train stopped; so I got off 
and walked across a bridge to a stately 
modern mansion on the bank at its fur- 
ther end—reaching there about the time 
that the train came along and stopped be- 
fore the front door, like a trolley car. 

Several men were on the piazza, one of 
whom, Mr. Mebane himself, greeted me 
cordially and introduced me to the others. 
I was. at once taken into the house and 
made comfortable. We chatted awhile be- 
fore a hearth heaped with blazing logs, 
and then went to breakfast in a room 
adorned with hunting pictures and tro- 
phies, where, among other good things, 
luscious quail—or partridge, as they are 
called in the South—were appetizingly 
served. 

After breakfast, as Mr. Mebane was 
busy, I was taken in charge by a genial 
elderly gentleman, Mr. B. K. Terry. First 
I was shown the kennel, which held a 
pack of several dozen fine foxhounds— 
their owner’s special delight—and a few 
bird dogs, pointers and setters. Calling 
out several of the latter, and accompanied 
by a negro servant on horseback, Mr. 
Terry and I drove off in a buggy. It was 
hardly any distance at all, just outside the 
town, when the dogs began to point covey 
after covey of quail, along the sides of 
the roads and in the adjacent fields—all 
we could take care of. 

Off to the westward was a higher ridge 
of land, about two miles from town, with 
some buildings in evidence at the summit. 
Thither we drove early in the afternoon, 
in time for dinner. It was a hunting- 
lodge, built by an association of which 
Mr. Mebane is the leading spirit, the cen- 
ter of a game preserve of 15,000 acres. 
Making this my headquarters, I passed 
four delightful days. It was Mr. Me- 
bane’s frequent habit to ride out there on 
horseback with a friend or two and spend 
the night, taking an occasional day or a 
part of a day afield with the dogs. The 
lodge itself is an octagonal log house, com- 
manding a fine view of the undulating 
North Carolina landscape. One can sit 
out on the flat roof and enjoy it; or, if 
the weather be unsuitable, take equal com- 
fort from the circular piazza, enclosed 





with glass and warmed with wood stoves. 
My host, with evident modesty, was not 
inclined to enlarge to his guests upon his 
achievements. Coming into control of a 
large and ancient estate, comprising much 
of what is now ‘Spray, he began, about 
1894, to develop its resources. The Dan 
River, flowing through it, offered fine 
water-power privileges. I was not in- 
formed just how the miracle came about, 
but a beginning was made—at first in a 
small way—in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. He then succeeded in making others 
see things from his own point of view, and 
capital became interested in the project; 
until, in ten years, there have been 
erected nine flourishing, well-equipped 
mills, and around them has grown up a 
prosperous little city of 10,000 or 12,000 
inhabitants, with stores, schools, churches 
and comfortable homes. In fact, the en- 
terprise has brought prosperity, not only 
to the proprietor and organizer, but to the 
whole region as well. 

Every Southerner is naturally a sports- 
nan and a lover of outdoors. Mr. Me- 
bane, a son of North Carolina, has not 
made the mistake of becoming a mere 
office drudge when such fine opportunities 
for sport are close at hand. The mills 
range along one bank of the river; on 
the opposite bank, hardly a gunshot away, 
begins the unspoiled country. I am sure 
that in the early mornings before the 
machinery begins to whir, one could eas- 
ily, at the proper season, hear from the 
factory or office windows the mellow calls 
of quail. The stable is close by, with 
plenty of good riding horses, and Mr. Me- 
bane is often in the saddle. The hounds 
clamor for exercise, and now and then he 
leaves the business routine to his assist- 
ants and enjoys with the eager animals a 
cross-country run. It takes them only a 
few moments to pick up the trail of a 
rabbit, and then there is music, accent- 
uated by the peculiar wild screams of the 
negroes encouraging the dogs, if the chase 
leads around to the lodge. 

Fox-hunting with hounds and horses is 
the delight of the region far and wide. 
Indeed, the sport has been so popular that 
the native fox is practically extinct. The 
day I came away, two foxes arrived by 
express, a red and a gray, which were 
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soon to be liberated for a regular old- 
fashioned fox-hunt, an event which I 
should like to have witnessed. Several 
times I saw the pack in full cry after a 
rabbit, but it always happened near dusk 
or on a cloudy day, so that I could not 
photograph the chase. With so many 
keen noses on its trail, bunny has very 
little chance to escape, and soon runs into 
a hollow tree where its capture is easily 
affected. It is again given its freedom 
when the attention of the hounds has been 
distracted, 

Feeding time at the kennels brings a 
sight well worth witnessing. I expected to 
see a wild scramble and free fight, but the 
dogs are all so well trained that they stand 
decorously around while the overseer calls 
out each by name and gives it its portion, 
which it eats without interference from 
the rest. 

No one understands better than a sports- 
man how to entertain. That Mr. Mebane 
knows how was evinced by the procession 
of business men, and other friends of 
mine host, who kept arriving from New 
York, or elsewhere, to spend a day or 
more at the lodge and enjoy the equable 
climate. I did not wonder that the lodge 
was popular. In the center of the great 
lower room was a huge chimney, with a 


fireplace on each of the four sides. At 
night, when the air grew chill, the ser- 
vants heaped up wood on the hearths, and 
presently there were four blazing log fires. 
A bountiful dinner was served, and the 
evening passed quickly with cheerful and 
lively conversation. In due time we be- 
took ourselves to comfortable beds along 
the sides of the room, the bedposts being 
made of rustic tree-trunks. In the morn- 
ing the servants started up the fires, and 
we dressed by the cheerful blaze, after a 
refreshing bath in the cosy bathroom. 

To an outdoor man a little distance i$ no 
obstacle. Hence, as Mr. Mebane puts it, 
he prefers to live in an accessible part of 
the South where he may receive and en- 
tertain his friends, and also be able to 
run up to New York for an evening at 
the theater—only a seventeen hours’ ride. 
Many a man of affairs, successful in busi- 
ness or in professional life, yet compelled 
to live in the artificial, nerve-destroying 
whirl of a great city, so far from the 
restful scenes of Nature that they are 
practically inaccessible, may well envy 
the position of one who, despite large in- 
terests and cares, can yet maintain that 
health-giving touch with genuine outdoor 
life which conduces to peace of mind and 
length of years. 


On the Little Manistee 


By W. R. Cummings 


’Mong the pine trees, tall and strong, 
’Mid the shadows, deep and long, 
There’s a camp for you and me, 
Nestling by the Manistee. 


Where the gleaming rainbows hide, 
Where the sparkling riffles glide, 
Tossing flies in strings of three, 
Lightly on the Manistee. 


Where the stream winds bright and deep, 


Where the brook trout never sleep, 
Finest sport for you and me, 
On the crystal Manistee. 


Where the huckleberries grow, 
Where they hunt the graceful doe, 
Every sort of sport is free 

’Mid the wilds of Manistee. 


When the camp-fire brightly glows, 
When we sit and toast our toes, 
Poastful tales from you and me— 
Monstrous trout in Manistee! 


When the night bird’s mournful dirge 
Puts “Poor Will” beneath the scourge, 
Restful sleep for you and me 

In our camp on Manistee. 























Camp-Fire Yarns 
By Ralph C. Sulloway 


IV—HOW PEG LEG LOST AN EAR 


66 [D you ever get that old cannon up 

D in the woods near Amberg, Fred ?” 

I asked, without thinking about his 
ever having gone after it. 

red started to answer, hesitated; and 
then Pete came to his rescue by asking 
Fred if he knew old “Peg Leg”. Butter- 
field, up at Boundary. Fred grinned as 
he thought of Peg Leg, and his capacity 
for drink, and then spoke up. 

“Heard ’bout Peg Leg ridin’ hossback ? 
Hlain’t? Well, after close season last fall, 
Peg Leg, who runs a sportin’ camp near 
the boundary, went down to Megantic and 
proceeded to fill up with booze. After 
securin’ quite a comfortable load, Peg Leg 
decided about 
the proper caper; so he hired a hoss and 
started out. There is a long bridge over 
the river, and also a sign on each end of 
the bridge which prohibits drivin’ across 
faster than a walk without payin’ a dollar 
fine. When Peg Leg saw that sign it 
didn’t quite appeal to him; so he licked 
up the hoss and ran him back and forth 
across the bridge about a dozen times. 
Then the constable got busy and halted 
Peg Leg. Peg Leg handed him his en- 
tire roll, and told him when he had used 
that all up in runnin’ across the bridge, to 
let him know. He used it all up, and 
when he come to from his jag, he was 
strapped. Three or four of us were there 
at the time, and as we had planned a little 
trip, we decided to take Peg Leg with us. 
Just as we were leavin’ town, the authori- 
ties came up and invited Peg Leg to come 
again after the next open season. Peg 


hasshack ridin’ would be 


Leg says they got three hundred from 
him.” 

Fred finished his story, and then settled 
back in his chair as if contented and at 
peace with the whole world. Pete wasn’t 
to be shaken off in his determination to 





get Tred to tell about his trip up to Am- 
berg. 

“When I asked you about Peg Leg,” 
he said, “I did not mean for you to tell that 
old yarn, but wanted to know how Peg 
Leg lost his ear last winter. Dave said 
he knew and that you knew, but I can’t 
believe a thing Dave says.” 

“I guess I don’t know about it,” said 
Fred. Then, rising to his feet, he ex- 
claimed, “I suppose it’s my whack at 
the dishes, so I guess I’d better be at 
‘em.” 

He immediately left the room, where- 
upon Pete chuckled and began: 

“Once upon a time’—David was all at- 
tention—“there were three men if 

David settled back in his chair to hear 
a story—“who went up into Canada after 
an old rusty cannon.” David rose to his 
feet, stretched his arms, and remarked 
that he guessed he would help Fred with 
the dishes, so it wouldn’t take half the 
night to do them. 

As soon as David had left the room, 
Pete laughed and said, “I guess they don’t 
want to hear about that remarkable trip 
they made up Canada way. It’s on them, 
you bet. Ain’t either of them over strong 
on telling about the mistakes they make; 
so I'll tell you about one of them. 

“Fred and Dave were up to Megantic at 
the close of season last fall, figuring on 
going into camp over near Skinners’ and 
gunning for a while, when old Philemon 
Lachance, from up Amberg way, come into 
the boarding-house bar-room where they 
were, and proceeded to tank up. After 
Philemon had about six good-sized drinks, 
he appeared quite friendly, and sat down 
by the fire, lighted one of those cabbage- 
leaf cigars, and looked for some one to 
talk to. 

“*Got some pelt, me,’ said he to Fred, 
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who was quietly sitting there. Before 
Philemon had a chance to say another 
word, and before Red McCloud, the hide 
trader, could get hold of Philemon, Fred 
had waltzed him right up to the bar after 
another drink. Two drinks more into 
Philly, and nobody but Fred could buy his 
pelts. Well, Dave and Fred and Phile- 
mon got over in a corner by themselves 
and compared prices on different skins, so 
there would be no hitch when Philemon 
produced the skins. Then Philemoa grew 
talkative. 

“Make some money, me. Got one dam 
ol’ muskeet; pull heem on wheel.’ Fred 
was all attention then. ‘Find heem on 
woods; sell heem Government, me.’ 

“Dave and Fred pricked up their ears 
at hearing this, and began to try and draw 
Philemon on to find out where he had 
put the cannon, and all the particulars. 
Philemon was crafty, even if he was two 
thirds drunk, and he was mum when it 
came to giving information. Philemon 
left for home, and Fred and Dave consid- 
ered the subject about borrowing that old 
cannon from Philemon. Peg Leg ap- 
peared about this time, and he was taken 
in on the ground floor because he had a 
grudge against old Philemon. When a 
suitable time had come, Fred, Dave and 
Peg Leg set 
out for Am- 
berg, making 
the trip on 
snow - shoes 
and = stopping 
nights at dif- 
ferent 
Three days’ 
walk, and they 
wet e near 
Philemon’s 
Opera 


camps. 


farm. 
tions were sus 
pended until 
dark, and then 
in vestigations 


were begun. 
First, Phile 
mon’s  sugar- 


house was ex- 
plored and 


nothing found, 


except that ee A QUART OF JOHN DE KYPER .. .” Peg 





more deer than the law allows were hang- 
ing there in cold storage. 

“*\We can hold this over him,’ Fred re- 
marked, ‘and get what we want by prom- 
ising not to tell.’ 

“*Get the cannon and hold this over 
him, too,’ exclaimed Peg Leg, who wanted 
to give Philemon all that was coming to 
him. 

“Philemon’s dog bothered some while 
they were getting into the barn, barking 
considerable, but as he rushed at Fred to 
tackle him when the barn door was opened, 
a well-directed blow with a sled-stake 
silenced him completely. Then entrance 
was quickly made into the horse barn. A 
thorough search revealed nothing but a 
fair-sized bundle of mink skins. The 
main barn was next asaulted, the hay- 
mows searched and the feeding-floor care- 
David, unknown to the 
others, had found a quart of ‘John de 
Kyper’ in a cupboard in the horse barn, 
and he was taking liberal portions from 
the bottle, without mentioning the fact to 
the others. Only the cow barn remained 
to be explored, when, unluckily, the only 
lantern they had died down and went out. 
Not to be put out by this circumstance, a 
council of war decided to continue opera- 
tions until the cow barn was carefully 
searched. A 
sick child, with 
the aid of an 
old muley cow, 
put the raiders 
to rout in an 
instant. Peg 
Leg entered 
the cow barn 
in the lead, 
closely fol- 
lowed by Fred 
and Dave; 
when all at 
once Dave, 
who was fast 
becoming  in- 
toxic ated, 
lurched against 
red. The im- 
pact pushed 
Fred against 
Peg Leg, and 


Leg 


fully looked over. 




















THIS TIME THE PING 
slipped and sat down almost directly be- 
hind the muley cow. The muley cow, en- 
tering into the spirit of the affair, lifted 
one of her hind feet and brought it back 
in Peg Leg’s direction with considerable 
force. The blow struck, and Peg Leg 
yelled the same instant. A hasty exam- 
ination by the aid of a match showed that 
his right ear was very badly torn from 
his head, though not entirely severed. He 
was bleeding like a stuck pig, so it was 
decided to make all haste to Ambleton, 
where a doctor could be found. 

“Just before Peg Leg yelled, Philemon 
was aroused from sleep by his wife and 
ordered to go to the barn and get the 
medicine he had left in his sleigh. At 
the barn door he found the dog lying 
dead, as he supposed, and just then Peg 
Leg yelled. Philemon went back into the 
house after his gun, which was a muzzle- 
loader, and heavily loaded with bird shot. 
He then rushed for the cow barn, fol- 
lowed by Philemon August Lachance, Jr., 
with a .22. Retreat was begun as soon as 
possible, but not until a handkerchief was 
tied about Peg Leg’s head, forming a 
rude bandage. Escape was made through 





THE .22 


WAS HEARD 
a window, which caused a drop of some 
ten feet into the soft saow beneath. Phile- 
mon located the enemy in the cow barn, 
and he stood directly in front of the door 
with his gun pointed at a spot in the cen- 
ter of the doorway, while Philemon, Jr., 
opened the door and quickly stepped one 
side. No one came out, and an instant 
later Philemon heard a heavy grunt, as a 
falling body struck the ground. This 
grunt was followed by two similar grunts. 
Meanwhile, Philemon slowly and stealth- 
ily approached the corner of the barn 
where he could glance around it, and a 
single glance showed him the situation. 
Dave, Fred and Peg Leg were on the run 
towards the woods by this time, and per- 
haps fifteen rods away. Dave was con- 
siderably sobered up by the accident, and 


he and Fred were doing their best to 
hurry Peg Leg, who was cursing and 


moaning with pain, and they were also 
impeded by a _ toboggan which they 
dragged after them. Philemon saw them 
hurrying away, and he quickly brought 
his gun to his shoulder and fired. The 
three ducked as they heard the shot, and 


the same instant a shower of shot rained 
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all about them. All three yelled with 
pain as the shot struck, though Fred re- 
ceived the heaviest charge. None were 
seriously injured, however, and they kept 
on. An instant later another shot was 
fired, and this time the ping of the .22 was 
unmistakably heard. They were so far 
away that the second shot did no damage. 
After a short 
and quick, but 
extremely hard 
journey — for 
all three suf- 
fered more or 
less—they ar- 
rived and put 
up with a 
friend who 
could be trust- 
ed. Philemon 
did not follow 
them, for he 
did not want 
to leave his 
sick child, and 
also thought 
they were try- 
ing to steal his 
pelts, but a 
quick search 
showed the 
pelts were not “ 
missing. 

“At Amberg Fred and Dave picked the 
shot out of each other, using a jackknife 
to remove those under the skin, though 
none of them penetrated very deep. Dave 
picked twenty-eight shot out from Fred’s 
back, while he only had to have nine taken 
from himself. Peg Leg was lucky, for he 
only had to have two removed. It was 
mighty fortunate for them that they were 
so far away when Philemon fired.” 

At this point, Fred and Dave, having 
finished their evening’s work, strolled into 
the room, and Pete greeted them with a 
laugh and concluded. 

“Dave, one day, told me part of the 
story, and Peg Leg told me some of it, 
and Philemon told me about some robbers 
who tried to steal his pelts; so you see 
I’ve got it pretty straight. When I want 
to get Fred mad, I tell him that Philemon 
has got a notice posted on his barn door 
which reads, ‘Come again, boys.’” 





PICKED THE 





“Yes, and, by Heck, we’re goin’ tew,” 
spoke up Fred, suddenly, “I never had one 
of those homesteaders git ahead of me yit, 
and I don’t intend this one will.” 

Irving Blake, one of the guides, came 
in at this point from a long trip alone 
down to Pittsburg after supplies and the 
mail. Soon I was busy reading four- 
day-old quota- 
tions of the 
market, and 
quite absorbed 
in mentally 
figuring the 
profit on a 
small deal 
which I had 
made to pay 
my expenses 
on this trip, 
when all at 
once I heard 
rather loud 
talk in the 
kitchen. 

“‘'m going 
to-night, 
Fred.” 

“Better wait 
until mornin’, 
Pete,” said 
SHOT OUT ... Fred, coax- 

ingly. 

In ten minutes Pete went out into the 
darkness alone, carrying a few trinkets, 
but leaving his heavier hunting outfit to 
be divided up among his companions. 

“Pretty good boy, that,” said Fred, 
after Pete had gone, “I suppose he’s gone 
fer good now.” 

“How’s that?” spoke up one of the in- 
quisitives. 

“Got a letter from his father to-night, 
askin’ him to come home,” said Fred. 
“His father is a big bug in Boston, and 
Pete, which ain’t his right name, left home 
‘bout five years ago, cause his father 
wouldn’t let him marry the girl he 
wanted to.” 

“IT thought he was pretty well edu- 
cated,” I said. 

“Went to one of ’em colleges two 
years,’ answered Fred. 

“And the girl?” I questioned. 

“She knew where he was all the time.” 
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The Parson and the Partridge 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THEIR FIRST MEETING 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF A MUTUAL FRIEND 


By H. H. 


HE Parson and I have been friends 

for years. More than that, | am a 

member of his “flock” and attend 
quite regularly the services he conducts— 
that is, during nine months of the year. 
The other three months I am what is 
cenerally termed a “backslider”’ It was 
in connection with this back-sliding habit 
that the Parson came to interview me. I 
was frank in our discussion, frank and 
honest, and put it to him very plainly, 
about in this wise: 

“Parson, I am a busy man, and my 
work is of such a nature that I cannot 
put it off; furthermore, it is continuous 
and requires my attention daily for six 
days in the week. The remaining day | 
am perfectly willing to grant should be 
set aside for contemplation, religious de- 
votion and rest. For nine months of the 
year—from December first to September 
first—I believe you will acknowledge I am 
reasonably regular in church attendance; 
but when the season arrives during which 
the laws of the land have declared I may 
pursue with intent to take, capture or kill 
the lower animals known as game, I must 
be excused. Without any disparagement 
to your seductiveness, and without be- 
littling your attractive powers, I must ad- 
mit that the sound of whirring wings, the 
intelligent actions of a well-trained dog 
and the explosion of smokeless powder, 
have a charm I cannot resist. It is sim- 
ply a case of my not loving Cesar less, 
but Rome more.” 

For some time the worthy Parson pleaded 
and argued, but I was obstinate; and when 
my friend left he said laughingly: “I 
dislike having to admit that I cannot make 
my company more alluring than that of a 
setter dog, or the church more attractive 
than the wildwood; but shall have to give 





Parkhouse 


in. Not being a sportsman myself, I do 
not appreciate the strong hold these 
habits have on you; still I understand that 
the call of Nature and sport is a strong 
and attractive one. I have not had a 
gun in my hands since I was a boy, and 
even then I did not greatly care for one; 
but some time I am going to ask you to 
initiate me into the mysteries that I may 
form an unbiased judgment.” 

And there and then it was decided that 
the first chance I had to go afield on a 
week day, the Parson was to be my com- 
panion. An opportunity soon presented, 
as I found it necessary to make a busi- 
ness trip up the line, taking me into rea- 
sonably good ruffed grouse country over 
which I had shot on previous occasions. 
It was in the early open season and some 
“partridges’ were reported in the neigh- 
borhood. I could attend to my business 
in one day and devote the following one 
to a tramp over the ridges and through 
the swamps. I immediately got into com- 
munication with the Parson, and he read- 
ily accepted my invitation. 

Sunrise on a crisp, bright morning that 
would have quickened the pulse of any 
man, Nature-loving or not, found the Par- 
son and myself, with setter Jim, a couple 
of 12-gauge guns, ammunition and 
lunch, hiking from the little frame hotel 
before the good, easy-going village people 
were astir. 

“Cold, isn’t it?” observed the Parson, 
as he wriggled his neck down into his 
collar and his hands deep in his pockets. 

“A little chilly, but the sun will soon 
warm up, and you will forget the chill 
when we find the birds.” 

“So I have heard. I cannot quite com- 
prehend the thrill of pursuit so often de- 
scribed by hunters. You know, it always 
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seems to me rather cruel for a full-grown 
man to call to his assistance the modern 
inventions in the way of improved arms 
and ammunition, sneak up on a poor, de- 
fenceless little bird or animal, and enjoy 
any thrill in what seems closely akin to 
murder.” 

I laughed. That was not the first time 
I had heard such sentiments voiced. 
“Wait until you have experienced the sen- 
sation,” I said simply. 

“Where do you expect to find the 
birds?” asked the Parson, after a few 
minutes’ tramp. 

“As the sun warms things up we may 
find them dusting right in the roadway; 
but it will scarcely be warm enough for 
that for some time. I am confident we 
shall find some either in the swamp be- 
yond the first rise, or along the side of 
the second. Those hardwood ridges are 
great places for them, and the dog will 
find them for us if they are there.” 

“Yes, I understand the dog really does 
the work, and all the man has to do is 
the shooting. I cannot understand where 
any particular thrill enters into just point- 
ing a gun at an inoffensive bird and pull- 
ing the trigger.” 

Again I only said: “Wait,” and we 
plodded on, the Parson humming some 
church air, until we had half ascended 
the first rise and were passing a low 
point where an abandoned hay-road 
turned off. 

“What’s the matter with the dog?” 
asked the Parson. “He is acting very 
strangely.” 

Old Jim was stiffening into a regula- 
tion point, which could mean but one 
thing. 

“He has them.” I whispered. “Now 
you do the shooting.” My voice trembled. 
It always does under such circumstances 
—in fact, a man should not be called upon 
to speak under such trying conditions, 
unless it is to yell out like an Indian 
from pure overflow of spirits. 

“Thank you. I should like to, very 
much; but you needn’t be so confidential 
about it. I assume the dog has no par- 
ticular choice as to which of us does the 
shooting. Only——” 

Whir-r-r! From right under the dog’s 
nose, and straight for the Parson’s head, 


shot one of those feathered meteors we 
of the fraternity love so well. The Par- 
son dropped his gun, sidestepped and 
ducked, as though he expected to be 
slapped in the face; then, still crouching, 
he gazed open-mouthed at where the 
leaves had apparently opened to admit 
the bird and closed after it. 

I was nearly convulsed, and gave him 
time to recover. “Phew!” he exclaimed, 
as he picked up the gun. “Sudden, wasn’t 
it? Do they always go like that? Why 
don’t the dog run after it?” 

I checked my merriment. “Run after 
it? He would be nicely trounced if he 
did.” 

“Why, I thought they always did—that 
they found the birds and chased them into 
trees, so they could be shot. I read it in 
some paper just the other day.” 

“That was the way in ye olden time. 
Possibly they still shoot partridges that 
way in some of the sparsely-settled back- 
woods districts; but these birds are far 
too well educated for that, and besides, 
where would the sport come in? Could 
any self-respecting sportsman shoot a bird 
from a tree?” 

The Parson pondered for a minute. 
“Well, no self-respecting or any other 
kind of a sportsman could shoot a bird 
going like that.” 

“Sure. That’s the way you have to 
take them. I tell you, I brought you out 
to get into the game, and want you to do 
most of the shooting; but the next bird 
we find I shall take a crack at it, just to 
show you how it is done. Then it will be 
up to you to stop the third one.” 

The Parson agreed to this, and we 
turned down the old road to try for a 
second rise. As we were approaching a 
small hay meadow Jim showed unmistak- 
able signs of game, and came to a splen- 
did point at a pile of old slashings. It 
was not the best place for a rise, and 
meant a quick shot, but the right barrel 
of the gun I was using was open and I 
backed him immediately. 

The bird shot up within twenty feet 
of me. 

“There he goes!” yelled the Parson. 
“Give it to him.” 

I stopped the flight just as the grouse 
entered the underbrush. 
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“Fine!” exclaimed the Parson. “For a 
minute I thought you were not going to 
shoot. It does not look half as hard as 
{ thought it would be.” 

“Your turn next,” I remarked, as I pock- 
eted the bird. 

“Where now?” asked the Parson. “I 
am anxious to try my hand.” 

“Back to the road and over the rise to 
the swamp. When your turn comes, do 
not shoot too quickly. Take enough time 
to be sure he is covered.” 

“Oh, I shall cover him all right.” 

The Parson certainly was getting the 
spirit, and I sympathized with him in his 
enthusiasm. 

We had reached nearly the top of the 
rise when I laid my hand on the Par- 
son’s arm. “Careful! There is one dust- 
ing in the road. Jim has’ not discovered 
him yet.” 

“T’'ll get him.” And the Parson began 
sneaking along the edge of the road as 
though he expected to stalk the grouse. 

“You are near enough,” I whispered. 
The Parson slowly raised his gun and the 
grouse, which had been very busy dust- 
ing, suddenly stood erect until it looked 
more like a brown stub of a small tree 
than a bird, and, just as the Parson’s gun 
reached his shoulder, shot into the air 
like a rocket. Bang! went the Parson’s 
gun and a small cloud of dust was raised 
just about where the game had been a 
moment before. 

“Give him another,” I exclaimed, and 
the Parson’s second barrel followed the 
first—the gun still being pointed where 
the bird had been, although the Parson 
had raised his head and was watching the 
flight. I tried a snap as the grouse went 
into the brush, but missed. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the Parson, in 
his chagrin bringing the stock of his gun 
down on his toe. “You told me to shoot 
again,” he added quite harshly as he nursed 
his injured tce, “while my gun was not 
pointing at him at all.” 

“I thought, of course, you would alter 
the gun’s position. You would not shoot 
a defenceless bird standing still on the 
ground, anyway, would you?” 

“T’ll get the next one,” he muttered. 
He was vexed, just a little, and I made 
no further corament for fear of ruffling 
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his temper. We jogged on toward the 
marsh just over the rise and in line with 
the flight. Near its edge Jim began trail- 
ing and finally came to a point only a 
short distance to our right. “Now be 
ready,” I whispered to my companion, 
“and walk in on him,” 

The Parson began to creep up as 
though treading on eggs, and I could see 
his hands and gun tremble. He had al- 
most reached the dog when the grouse 
flushed about thirty feet further to the 
right. The Parson started, threw his gun 
to his shoulder and fired both barrels al- 
most instantaneously, without even an ex- 
cuse for an aim. Then the unexpected 
(so far as I was concerned, at all events) 
happened. Just as I threw my gun up, 
the bird swerved and slanted down. “I 
eot him! I got him!” screamed the Par- 
son, and, dropping his gun, started in hot 
pursuit. 

“Never mind. The dog will retrieve 
him,” I called; but I might as well have 
spoken to the north wind—the Parson was 
intent on retrieving his first grouse. The 
brush cut his hands and caught in his 
clothing, and a branch, released by his 
hand before it was clear, struck him 
viciously across the face; but he came 
out smiling broadly, holding a fine cock 
grouse by the foot. 

“Is he not a beauty?” he exclaimed, 
panting after his efforts. “Observe the 
soft colors and markings. I presume the 
coloration is part of a protective scheme 
for concealment in the brush. I believe 
he is larger than the one you shot.” 

“Ves, I believe it is.” 

“Let us compare them.” We did so, 
but as far as we could determine they 
were about the same length, although | 
assured the Parson his bird was the 
heavier. I never saw a man better 
pleased with his first kill. 

“And it is not as difficult as it looks,’ 
observed my friend, with a satisfied smile. 
“They certainly fly rapidly; but all that 
is necessary is to be prompt in shooting. 
I can quite understand why the sport so 
fascinates you; I assure you, I am quite 
elated by my success.” 

“You must take the next one,” the 
Parson remarked as we tramped along 
the edge of the swamp, Jim exploring al- 
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ternately the brush on the side of the 
rise and the heavier cover on the lower 
ground. We were approaching quite an 
extensive alder thicket, when the old dog 
exhibited interest and indecision. Lift- 
ing his head, he sniffed the air, started to 
the right, evidently changed his mind, re- 
traced his steps, again tried the air and 
began crawling straight forward with 
head up. 

“Why does he act in that manner?” 
queried the Parson in a stage whisper. 

“Body scent,” I replied. “Follow close 
behind him and be prepared for a flush 
any minute.” 

Apparently forgetting his anxiety that 
I take the next shot, my companion crept 
after the dog. A bird flushed just to our 
right and started directly back of me. I 
turned quickly, caught my foot in an ex- 
posed root and sprawled on the ground 
with my hat jammed over my eyes. I re- 
covered my footing as quickly as possible, 
but the bird was whirring its way out of 
range, having lined a tree. Such events 
are exasperating and I expressed my 
opinion of that particular event in unmis- 
takable language, which I regretted im- 
mediately. 

“Brother,” admonished my companion, 
“do you realize what you said? I am 
surprised. Really, I thought you had bet- 
ter control of yourself than to use 

“Look at the dog,’ I interrupted. Jim 
had struck a hot body scent and pointed 
directly into a brush heap at the edge of 
the alders. The Parson interrupted his 
lecture and crept up until he was right 
behind the dog, when the grouse flushed 
within six feet of him and dashed straight 
into the thicket. Bang—bang! spoke the 
Parson’s gun and a disturbance in the 
foliage almost over his head showed that 
he had shot probably within twenty feet 
of the disappearing bird. “Confound it!” 
exclaimed the Parson. Then it was his 
turn for regrets, since “confound it” was 
about as strong for the Parson as the ex- 
pression I had used was for me. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, apologetically, “I 
fear I was too prompt that time. And 
such a beautiful chance, too. Really, I 
am quite—disappointed.” 

“Never mind. We can follow him up 
and be prepared for him next time; then 








take in the other side of the swamp and 
possibly relocate the first bird on our way 
back.” 

We tramped straight through the alders, 
keeping about twenty yards apart, the dog 
working ahead between us, and just as we 
reached the edge of the patch Jim began 
to trail. The bird was a runner and gave 
him quite a chase, but finally brought up 
just before the Parson on the very edge 
of the patch. It would have to flush over 
comparatively open ground of consider- 
able extent, or right into the Parson’s 
face, and | felt my friend would have an 
excellent opportunity. The grouse chose 
the first course, and started straight across 
the open. My companion unlimbered be- 
fore it was fairly started, sending the con- 
tents of both barrels in the general direc- 
tion of its flight. Taking a rather long 
chance, I brought it down just before it 
made cover on the further side of the 
open. 

“Very well done,” observed the Parson, 
but his brows were knit and lips com- 
pressed. “Why did I not hit it? There 
was certainly a very fair opportunity.” 

“Shot too soon,” I replied. “If I may 
offer a suggestion it would be that you 
take a little more time—that is, a little 
more deliberation.” 

“Quite right; quite right. I shall do 
so upon the next opportunity.” 

Jim brought in the bird and wagged his 
tail as I took it from him. 

“Where shall we go now?” asked my 
companion. “Would it not be advisable 
to return for the bird that flew back, be- 
fore we seek any others?” 

As the Parson does not object to to- 
bacco smoke, I lighted my pipe and we 
retraced our steps. We had almost 
circled the swamp on the line of the bird’s 
flight, and were ascending the opposite 
rise, when Jim came to a point at the end 
of a log where the sun shone warm on the 
sidehill. 

“Now’s your chance,” I whispered. 
“Take time enough, but catch him before 
he gets into the brush. He will flush 
close to the dog.” 

The Parson crept in until he was be- 
side the log. Then, as there had been no 
nerve-racking flush, he stepped upon the 
log and looked over. Jim held the point 
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and for a moment nothing happened; but 
as the Parson rested the stock of his gun 
on the log and pushed his hat back on his 
head, there was a miniature volcano of 
leaves and twigs almost at his feet as the 
grouse flushed. The Parson dropped his 
hat, slid from the log—fortunately keep- 
ing his footing—recovered the gun and 
sent the first charge probably thirty feet 
from his game. Then, swinging his gun 
in a half-circle, the second charge fol- 
lowed in the general direction of the bird’s 
flight. 

“Da ‘3 

“Parson!” 

Until my dying day I shall believe I 
spared my good friend great embarrass- 
ment and humiliation if I did not save 
his self-respect. Recovering his hat and 
pulling it well down over his face, which 
was very red, he strode back to me. He 
was irritated; there was no question 
about it, and I sympathized with him. 

“Really, brother,” he observed, as soon 
as he could compose himself to speak, “I 
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believe I have had enough. I have seen 
enough of the sport to realize and ac- 
knowledge it is extremely fascinating and 
I do not blame you for being carried away 
by it. It quite carried me away” (it cer- 
tainly had—farther away, I think, than 
the good man had been for years), “but 
I feel it is a little too strenuous for me, 
and, if pursued, would have a tendency 
to make one careless of certain conven- 
tions which it is to the best interests of 
all to preserve. I think it will be better 
for me to forego the pleasure of further 
participating in the sport, and let you 
have it to yourself for the balance of the 
day.” 

I knew how he felt, or thought I did, 
and would not press him to pursue his 
sporting education. For the remainder 
of the day the Parson, in a very meek 
and subdued manner, enjoyed observing 
the varied success of my efforts. And 
since then he has not commented upon my 
absence from services during the open 
season. 


Wawa 


By Herald Havens 


Were you ever on the water 
When the wind was in the west, 

When the cows were heading homeward, 
And the young birds to their nest; 

With the last red ray of sunset 
Faintly burning in the west— 

Were you ever on the water at the Wawa? 


Were you ever on the water 
When the birds had gone to sleep, 
And the wind was in the maples, 
And the stars their vigils keep, 
Atl the softly silvered moonbeams 
Kissed the dimples on the deep— 
Were you ever on the water at the Wawa? 


Well, if not, there are a lot of 

Little things that you have missed; 
For there may be other dimples 

That the dancing moonbeam kissed; 
Maybe there’s a drowning maiden 

There, a fellow might assist, 


And win a medal on the water at the Wawa. 
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ITH the first day of September the 
W hunting season is with us once again, 

and throughout our great country 
the guns sre coming forth from the cases 
and cabinets where they have remained se- 
cluded for many months. From Florida and 
Texas to the farthermost Canadian provinces 
the pure atmosphere of prairie and forest 
will soon bear the taint of burning powder, 
while its clearness will be dimmed by the 
heavy smoke of the black compound or the 
blue haze of nitros. Of course, the duck 
hunter in Canada and the northern tier of 
states will have the best sport during this 
first month of the season, especially if the 
weather continues warm, for in that case 
the southward emigration of waterfowl will 
be the longer delayed. Hunting upland game 
birds will not commence until the middle of 
the month or later, according to the laws 
of the respective states, except that wood- 
cock shooting is permitted in some few of 
the states during the late summer and early 
fall, and in several, as is also the case in the 
provinces, it is possible to meet the early 
flights of snipe and plover. The average 
hunter, however, will likely be kept out of 
the field until the latter part of September, 
by reason of the uncomfortable warmth of 
the weather; though unquestionably nothing 


will be permitted to interfere with sport on 
the first day of the prairie chicken shooting 
in those favored states where this best of a!l 
game birds of the open country is still found 
in reasonable abundance. 

It means much to the man with a choke- 
bore to know that he can again get out into 
the open with dog or decoys, according to 
the sort of shooting to which his fancy in- 
clines, and although there are few hopes that 
he will find as good shooting as memory 
can recall in years gone by, he may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the season 
promises well owing to the fact that in prac- 
tically all sections the spring and summer 
weather has been very favorable for the 
nesting birds and the young broods. Now- 
adays the success of a hunting trip does not 
depend wholly upon the amount of game 
killed; but nevertheless, in the majority of 
hunting grounds, there is still game enough 
to permit bagging a reasonable amount. 


Near New York 


As at the opening of all other seasons 
of moment to the sportsman, the first of the 
shooting season will see a great drifting of 
New Yorkers toward the bays and coves of 
Long Island. Along the south coast there 
are many renowned duck-shooting waters, 
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of which Great South Bay deserves special 
mention, although, when the flight of water- 
fowl is on, shooting may be found at almost 
any point from Long Branch to Montauk 
Point. It is also comparatively easy to find 
sportsmen who will tell you of desirable 
shooting on the North Shore; while in the 
interior, a little later on, the city gunner 
will find quite a fair sprinkling of quail and 
grouse, more especially in the neighborhood 
of the different game preserves where the 
birds have in a measure the benefit of pro- 
tected grounds. There is also shore bird 
shooting at points where the birds are little 
disturbed in the ordinary, and considered all 
around, the variety and quantity of sport 
which may be secured in this close vicinity 
to the great city is certainly surprising, to 
say the least. Though within the territorial 
boundaries of New York, Long Island has 
its own game laws. Snipe, plover and 
shore birds may be shot from July 16th to 
December 31st, both dates inclusive; the 
open season for water fowl commences Octo- 
ber 1st; for woodcock, grouse and quail, 
November tst. Good men to write to in 
regard to shooting are: W. R. Corwin, 
Eellport; Alvin Combs, Freeport; Daniel 
Havens, Center Moriches. 

Down the New Jersey coast there is much 
desirable ducking ground reached over the 
Jersey Central lines. So much has appeared 
in this magazine in the past in relation to 
the attractions offered the sportsman at Bar- 
negat Bay and various adjacent bays and 
inlets that it would seem superfluous to again 
cover this ground. Sportsmen from much 
farther away than Greater New York know 
all about the duck-shooting possibilities of 
this vicinity, and will tell you that there are 
opportunities for good sport contiguous to 
any point on the coast from Point Pleasant 
to Delaware Bay. The Jersey C ntral also 
reaches out into some of the best territory 
for upland bird shooting that lies within 
easy reach of the New York gunner. It 
would be too much to state that all of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania offers good shoot- 
ing, but there are innumerable localities in 
these two states where grouse, quail and 
woodcock can be found in their respective 
seasons. In the pine lands of Jersey, as well 
as in the broken country west of the Hud- 
son, extending around Lake Hopatcong and 
Greenwood Lake, there is plenty of open 
ground for the game and the hunter; and 
the same may be said of the vast areas of 
country in the mountain region of Pennsyl- 
vania, especially the broken lands bordering 
the Delaware and its tributaries. The game 
laws are not uniform in all parts of New 
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Jersey. The counties of Passaic, Sussex, 
Morris, Warren, Essex, Hunterdon, Somer- 
set, Hudson, Union and Zergen permit the 
killing of upland game from October 15th 
to December Ist, while in the remaining 
counties the season is from November 15th 
to December 31st. Again, in the group of 
counties enumerated the wildfowl season 
opens October 15th, fifteen days earlier than 
elsewhere in the state. For information 
about duck and shore bird shooting, write 
to Fred Goudy, Forked River, N. J. Ruffed 
grouse may be shot in Pennsylvania on Oc- 
tober Ist, the same date applying to wood- 
cock; quail, November 1st; ducks and geese, 
September rst. In these states legislation for 
the protection of game is beginning to show 
good results, and the hunting this year 
should be better than for many years past. 


The South and the East 


For the last half century, and probably 
much longer, Chesapeake Bay has been re- 
nowned as the greatest of ducking grounds, 
especially notable for its canvasback and 
redhead shooting. Just why these species of 
waterfowl should resort in such numbers in 
Maryland’s inland waters has long been a 
matter of discussion among sportsmen, but 
it is probably owing to the abundance of 
food supply. At any rate, the ducks are 
there every season without fail, and it is 
known to be a fact that the man who cares 
to seek for sport on Chesapeake Bay, and 
is willing to pay the price for boats, decoys 
and other equipment, can depend on get- 
ting lots of shooting, and this beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. A favorite route of 
travel for sportsmen in quest of canvasback 
is over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and 
it may be remarked in passing that the main 
line of this system cuts through a wonder- 
ful mountain region in the Virginias and 
Kentucky, a region boasting of many large 
and important towns but still possessing vast 
districts only partially populated as yet and 
offering very desirable hunting grounds for 
those who prefer upland shooting. There 
is perhaps no portion of the United States 
which can supply better quail shooting than 
this same Virginia hill country. Ruffed 
grouse, too, are very abundant, and in the 
more thinly settled localities are wild tur- 
keys, deer and, occasionally, black bears. 

From Richmond, Virginia, to the southern 
part of Florida, the Seaboard Air Line cuts 
through the best of the South, if we accept 
the term “best” in the way sportsmen prefer 
to understand it, as applying to a region rich 
in game, large and small. South Carolina 
and Georgia have an abundance of small 
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game, and these states are as yet not gen- 
erally known to the northern sportsmen, who 
as a rule go farther on their southern trip in 
winter. The attractions to sportsmen in the 
neighborhood of Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
are widely known, because they have been 
quite widely advertised, but farther south, 
and, in fact, in all directions, there are local- 
ities which will repay a visit by those in 
search of good shooting, because everywhere 
there are quail in abundance, and usually 
other game to be found. Savannah, Georgia, 
is the largest and most important tidewater 
city of the southern Atlantic Coast, and yet 
good quail and duck shooting may be found 
within a few miles of its suburbs. Florida 
is quite well known to the sportsman tour- 
ist, but in spite of the number of northern 
gunners who go there each winter for sport, 
the supply of game seems to be practically 
inexhaustible. This is partially because 
Florida is the winter haven of migratory 
fowl and the flight from the North contin- 
ues arriving until midwinter. Much might 
be said in relation to the possibilities of 
sport in Florida, but September is rarely too 
early for their consideration. In a later 
number of the magazine this subject will 
be more fully taken up. 

Another very popular thoroughfare, in 
the estimation of sportsmen bound south- 
ward in quest of sport, is the Atlantic 
Coast Line, which, as its name infers, hugs 
the Atlantic shore closely, and with its con- 
nections reaches practically every city of 
importance on the Atlantic Coast, convey- 
ing gunners direct to all the more notable 
shooting grounds, such as Chesapeake Bay, 
Pamlico Sound, the islands along the North 
Carolina and South Carolina coast, and, 
in fact, all other points where desirable wild 
fowl shooting may be found, to the extreme 
southern point of Florida. It also has 
branch lines reaching the Gulf Coast at 
Punta Gorda, Tampa and Homosassa, while 
others, farther northward, swing out into 
the upland regions of the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, reaching the well-stocked 
upland game ranches of these states. As a 
rule, the open seasons are long in the 
Southern States and offer tempting possi- 
bilities to the northern gunner. It so hap- 
pens that the present number of Fre_p Anp 
STREAM contains a couple of articles on 
game and shooting in the South, which will 
be found well worth reading in this connec- 
tion. Also, as a rule, Southern legislators ap- 
pear to be favorably inclined toward the non- 
resident hunter and have not as yet imposed 
prohibitive license fees upon him. Informa- 
tion about game and shooting may be had by 


writing the following parties: Robert Stride, 
Kernersville, N. C.; H. P. Coddington, Har- 
rison Building, Fifteenth and Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (about water fowl 
shooting on Currituck Sound, North Caro- 
lina); T. A. Williams, Cedar Island, Wood- 
leigh, N. C.; Frank Knapp, Panacea, 
Florida. 


The Middle West 


In endeavoring to secure reports upon 
the prairie chicken prospects in the 
prairie states of the Missouri River, we 
find the once available territory restricted 
owing to the fact that chickens are pro- 
tected for a period of two years in South 
Dakota, commencing with 1909. In North 
Dakota the open season commences Sep- 
tember Ist and continues for thirty days, 
and in the greater number of localities in 
this state the chicken crop is reported more 
than ordinarily good. This is especially the 
case around Cogswell, Edgeley, Grassburg 
and other points on the northern branches 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
South Dakota has so long been a favorite 
field for the chicken hunter, that present 
conditions will be widely deplored. How- 
ever, it is perhaps best for all concerned 
that the chickens should be given a couple 
of years of rest, and by the end-of this pe- 
riod there should have been legislation pro- 
vided which will give the birds at least as 
efficient protection as they now receive and 
still permit sportsmen a month or two of 
shooting annually. However, South Dakota 
still remains as the banner duck-shooting 
state of the Middle West. Lake Andes 
and the numerous small lakes and ponds 
about Aberdeen, Waubay, New Milbank, 
Sisseton, Webster, and a dozen other points 
afford very attractive feeding places for 
wild fowl and are literally swarming with 
ducks and geese during the season of the 
southward flight. The Black Hills, of South 
Dakota, are as noted now for their small 
game as they were thirty years ago for the 
gold they contained, and the swarms of hon- 
est miners and dishonest adventurers who 
went there in its quest. There the sports- 
man can find grouse of several species, quail, 
plover, curlew, and always an abundance of 
ducks and wild geese, since the various 
species of waterfowl breed throughout that 
territory. The game laws are well enforced 
but are favorable to the hunter who comes 
there in search of legitimate sport and not 
to kill game for the market. Farther east- 
ward, and along the line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, in Iowa, prospects 
are reported good both for prairie chicken 
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and duck shooting. This is notably the case 
in the vicinity of Clear Lake, Spirit Lake and 
Ruthven in Iowa. Generaliy considered, 
wherever the law still permits hunting them, 
a sufficient number of prairie chickens shouid 
be found to satisfy a sportsman who shoots 
for sport alone; but unless much needed 
changes are made in the present system of 
legislative protection, the time is not far away 
when chicken shooting must be counted as a 
sport of the dead and gone past. 

In the sparsely settled regions of Greeley, 
Wheeler, Garfield, Loup and Custer coun- 
ties, Nebraska, prairie chickens may be said 
to be found in all the old time abundance. 
Within walking distance of the station at 
Erickson, Burwell and Sargent, on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, one 
may find enough game for a satisfactory 
day’s sport, but by securing a conveyance 
better fields may be easily and quickly 
reached. Liverymen and hotel keepers are 
well acquainted with the surrounding coun- 
try and able to give full directions to visit- 
ing sportsmen. The country is open, or 
nearly so, as the fences are often miles 
apart. On the main line of this road, west- 
ward from Anselmo, and also around Eus- 
tis on the Cheyenne line, are very good 
chicken grounds; but as they are more ac- 
cessible to the gunners from the various 
Nebraskan towns, the birds become wild 
quite early in the season. The chicken 
season commences September 15th. The 
quail season in Nebraska is short (Novem- 
ber 15th to November goth), and in 
consequence the birds have increased to 
numbers which assure to the gunner very 
good sport. They are particularly abun- 
dant along the branch lines north of Aurora, 
and west of Holdredge to the Colorado 
state line. They are less plentiful in the 
northwestern part of the state, possibly ow- 
ing to the hard winters there encountered, 
but are found in abundance farther south 
and east in the districts of the small farmer. 

In Minnesota the chicken season opens 
September Ist, at which date it is also legal 
to shoot aquatic fowl of any species. Quail 
may be shot on October 1st. There is good 
chicken shooting in this state adjacent to 
points on the Great Jorthern Railway, 
among which may be mentioned Morehead, 
M:ddle River, Norcross and Ogilvie. Among 
the best points for the duck shooter are 
Herman and Marshall, the latter being with- 
in a few miles of Marshall, Dead Coon and 
Swan Lakes, all of which are much fre- 
quented by waterfowl. Walker, the county 
seat of Cass County, located on the west 
shore of Leech Lake, is also a popular 
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point with duck hunters who prefer the 
woods to prairie country. There is a great 
deal of wild country around this lake and 
considerable big game in the country imme- 
diately tributary to Walker. Consequently, 
it is a very desirable locality for those who 
desire to make a long trip to the woods and 
enjoy sport with both large and small game. 

Points along this road in North Dakota 
where good chicken shooting may be had 
are Ardock, Bisbee, Brockett, Galchutt, Mu- 
nich, Warwick, and others. As a matter 
of fact, game can be found in practically 
all localities where the country is not thick- 
ly settled. 

Grouse may be shot in Wyoming from 
August Ist to September 15th. The open 
season on ducks, brant and geese com- 
mences on the first day of September and 
continues until the first day of May. Con- 
sequently, it may be said that the fall hunt- 
ing season will be open by September Ist, 
at which time all the tribes of the aquatic 
game are in full flight to southern climes. 
There is excellent shooting about all ponds 
and lakes that are less than 8,000 feet above 
the sea. One of the most celebrated local- 
ities is Laramie Plains, where there. are 
several ponds and a few lakes of more con- 
sequence. Twelve miles southwest of Lar- 
amie, at Hutton and Creighton’s Lakes and 
in the surrounding country, good hunting 
is always found, and it is not an exceptional 
case for four men to go out and bring in 
upward of 200 ducks for two days’ shoot- 
ing. The earliest upland shooting is the 
sage hen, which lives upon the plains and 
deserts where there is some water. When 
the law is out, on July 15th, the young 
birds are half grown and make excellent 
shooting and also fine eating. They are to 
be found at springs or along small streams 
that have an elevation of less than 8,000 
feet. They are rather slow in their flight 
and easily taken with fine shot. The sharp- 
tail grouse lives at a much lower elevation 
than the sage hen. The country about the 
lower Platte and the base of the Black 
Hills abounds in these game birds, and 
they are found in good sized coveys near 
water courses. Beside these there are two 
varieties of dusky grouse and two of ruffed 
grouse, both mountain birds. There are 
many points along the Union Pacific Rail- 
road in Wyoming where excellent grouse 
and duck shooting may be had, but it is 
advisable in every way to outfit at one of 
these stations for a camping trip and se- 
cure conveyance to some of the many de- 
sirable and picturesque localities in the 
mountains or foothills twenty or thirty miles 
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away, where one can enjoy good fishing as 
well as hunting, and know the absolute peace 
and contentment which comes when far 
remote from the busy haunts of men. 
Another road that carries you to the Ne- 
braska chickens is the Chicago & North 
Western. Any of the towns from O’Neill 
west to Chadron will be within reach for 
fair chicken shooting. Bassett is within six 
miles of the Niobrara, with open prairie 
between. Beyond the river, the village of 
Carney is in a territory but recently settled. 
Chickens breed in the Carney hills, and 
grouse winter there, and a more than fair 
sprinkling of quail thrive among the pro- 
tecting canons of the river. Exceptionally 
good bags of all these birds were made 
with comparative ease in the vicinity of the 
town last season. At Valentine parties out- 
fit for grouse, geese, ducks and bass at 
Hackberry, Dewey and other lakes thirty 
miles to the south. These lakes are prob- 
ably the best canvasback and redhead wa- 
ters in the entire West, and are equally well 
known for their bass fishing. Grouse and 
chickens will be found in average numbers. 
Georgia, twenty-five miles farther up the 
road from Valentine, is a pretty good place 
to alight. The hotel will accommodate only 
a half a dozen guests, and the first of a 
number of duck lakes is within half a mile. 
It would perhaps be difficult to convince 
gunners of many years’ experience that the 
Southwest does not hold precedence over 
other parts of the country as the favorite 
home of the quail. Here the dryness of the 
summer climate and the mild winters are 
conducive to rapid increase of the coveys, 
and the food supply is always abundant. 
Kansas was at one time a banner pra'rie 
chicken state, and it is still noted for its 
quail shooting, especially in its eastern half, 
or that portion of the state which is 
traversed by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway. In some localities prairie chicken 
can still be found, though not in their old 
time abundance, and the streams and small 
lakes are much frequented by waterfowl 
during the season of migration. As is well 
known, there were formerly two standard 
lines of flight for the ducks and geese in 
their autumnal journey to the Gulf. One 
of these was along the Mississippi River and 
the other farther west, across the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. Though con- 
ditions have in many respects changed, the 
waterfowl still cling to their old lines of 
travel, and in consequence the fall shooting 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, along the 
line of the M., K. & T., is still remarkably 
good, while perhaps the best water fowl 


shooting on the Gulf Coast is found between 
Galveston and Corpus Christi. The open sea- 
sons in the states mentioned are as follows: 
Kansas, grouse, from September 15th to Oc- 
tober 15th; quail, November 15th to Decem- 
ber 15th; ducks and geese, September Ist 
to April 15th. Oklahoma, grouse, Septem- 
ber Ist to January 1st; quail, October 15th 
to February 1st. Texas, grouse protected 
until 1912; quail November 1st to Febru- 
ary Ist. 

Another popular route of travel which 
covers much of the best game country in 
the Southwest is the Rock Island, or per- 
haps we should say the Frisco System, its 
main line from St. Louis cutting through the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri, where it has 
branches into the famous Boston Mountain 
region of Arkansas, and also the lowgrounds 
bordering upon the Mississippi River and 
including the wonderful region known as the 
Sunk Land of the St. Francis. The terri- 
tory last mentioned is perhaps unsurpassed 
in all the Central West as a hunting ground 
for large and small game, from quail and 
ducks up to deer and bear. The Ozark and 
Boston Mountain country is noted for its 
upland game, quail, wild turkey and deer 
being very abundant. The same may be 
said of the K‘amishi Hills in eastern Okla- 
homa, where for years sportsmen from the 
adjacent states of Kansas, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas reveled in an abundance of game 
such as is rarely found at the present day 
and time. Extending still southward, the 
’Frisco enters Texas at Sherman and tra- 
verses the broad prairies of that state by way 
of Fort Worth, Dublin and Brownwood 
to its present terminus in the Brady Moun- 
tains, once a favorite hunting ground of 
the aboriginal tribes and still well stocked 
with small game of all descriptions. At 
Fort Worth it has its southern connection 
with the Rock Island proper, and north- 
ward from this point to the main line in 
Nebraska and Kansas lies a vast stretch of 
prairie country, throughout which there are 
many localities where good prairie chicken 
shooting may be had. The Frisco System 
publishes a very interesting booklet on hunt- 
ing in the Southwest, copies of which may 
be had by addressing the Passenger Traffic 
Department of this road at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


Canadian Provinces 


North of the International Boundary, the 
game laws vary quite as much as on the 
American side: In Manitoba the prairie 
chicken season opens October 15th, while in 
Saskatchewan the date is September Ist, and 
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in Alberta September 15th. British Colum- 
bia permits them to be killed commencing 
September rst, while the unorganized North- 
west Territory put the opening date one day 
later. There is as much variation in the 
opening day of the duck and goose season. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, September Ist; 
Alberta, August 23rd; British Columbia, 
September Ist; and the Northwest Terri- 
tory, September 2nd. Many parts of the 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta prairie 
are rolling and studded with bluffs which 
are covered with a scrub timber growth af- 
fording abundant cover for the sharptail 
grouse. When flushed on the prairies, the 
birds fly straight to the brush, from which 
they may be driven to the open by one 
hunter of the party with or without a dog, 
thus giving easy shooting. The range of the 
pinnated grouse or prairie chicken extends 
far up into the Canadian Northwest, where 
the sport of chicken shooting can still be 
had under practically the cond:tions which 
obtained in our own states a quarter of a 
century ago. There are also ruffed grouse 
in the heavy timber, while the open grounds 
and mountains furnish ptarmigan, willow, 
blue and Franklin grouse. Waterfowl of 
all descriptions breed in this latitude, and 
consequently may be found in abundance 
at the opening of the shooting season, there 
being no necessity of awaiting cold weather 
to bring in the flight. Practically anywhere 
west of Winnipeg along the C:nadian Pa- 
cific Railway splendid hunting may be found. 
A few points worthy of special mention are 
Whitewater Lake, reached from Kinnipey 
over the Napunka section of the Canadian 
Pacific. Killarney and Pelican Lakes may 
be mentioned among other small bodies of 
water much frequented by wild fowl. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta on the “Soo” 
branch from Pasqua, there is much ground 
which has seldom been shot over, where one 
can find ducks, geese and plover in count- 
less numbers. Buffalo Lake, abount twenty 
miles north of Moose Jaw, seems to be a 
favor'te stopping place of the wild geese on 
their flight from the Arctic Circle in the 
mouths of September and October, and they 
remain on this lake until the formation of 
ice drives them farther southward. Around 
Calgary the best of sport may be had with 
the grouse along the brush foothills of the 
Rockies, while farther westward, one might 
say, to the Pacific Coast, it would be difficult 
to find a point where fairly good shooting 
cannot be had near the railroad. 

So many Americans have fallen into the 
habit of spending their annual summer vaca- 
tions at Muskoka Lakes, or in Algonquin 


Park, the Temagami Reserve, or the Geor- 
gian Bay, Lake of Bays and Lake Nipissing 
regions, that it goes without saying that 
many of them will still be in the woods 
when the Ontario grouse season opens on 
September 15th. It speaks well for the judg- 
ment of the provincial law makers that they 
have made the opening day uniform for al- 
most all descriptions of small game, ex- 
cept that waterfowl and shore birds may be 
shot on the 1st day of September. It is per- 
haps because of the fact that we have plenty 
of small game at home that we rarely read 
of hunters visiting Canada in quest of grouse, 
quail or other game smaller than deer; but 
it is nevertheless a fact that within practi- 
cally all the vast forest regions reached over 
the Grand Trunk Line there is grouse shoot- 
ing quite good enough to attract the atten- 
tion of any American lover of the choke- 
bore. It is probable, of course, that the ma- 
jority of Americans who intend to visit On- 
tario in quest of game will prefer to time 
their trip to accord with the opening of the 
deer season on November 15th; but many of 
those who are merely going for the outing 
or to enjoy the remarkably good fishing for 
trout and bass, will doubtless thank us for 
reminding them that it is well enough to 
carry their shotgun along and see that the 
warbag contains a good supply of cartridges 
adapted to wing shooting. The non-resident 
license fee is only $25 for ducks and other 
small game against $50 for deer, moose and 
caribou, and it should be remembered that a 
great many of the states on this side of the 
border make non-residents pay quite as 
heavily for shooting ther birds. 

The remarks in the preceding paragraph 
would apply as well to the country served by 
the Canadian Northern Quebec Railway, a 
line which has this year opened to sports- 
men a most wonderful country, inasmuch as 
it offers the best of moose and caribou shoot- 
ing in one and the same locality—which, as 
practically all the big game hunters know, 
is not very commonly found anywhere in 
North America. An attractively and lavishly 
illustrated booklet has recently been issued 
by this company, and should be read by all 
hunters who are contemplating a trip to 
Canada after big game. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing Guy Tombs, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., Canadian Northern Quebec Railway, 
Montreal, Can. 


Maine Big Game Camps 


Although big game hunting in Maine will 
be taken up in a later issue, the following 
places have such excellent sport, and ac- 
commodations are engaged so far ahead of 
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time, that, having exceptionally good re- 
ports from these districts, we are giving our 
readers this information at the present time 
so that those desiring to visit them may 
arrange for their stay. For those sportsmen 
who appreciate the comforts of life com- 
bined with excellent sport the Hatel Blanch- 
ard, Stratton, Maine, has always proven sat- 
isfactory. From here a walk of some 
thirty minutes brings one into good deer 
and partridge country, and there is a chance 
for an occasional bear. The trout fishing is 
also good in season. The hotel is modern, 
with all conveniences, and has a garage and 
livery stable in addition. The Hook Point 
Camps, located on Mattawamkeag Lake, 
seven miles from Island Falls, offer moose 


and deer hunting, while the waters of the 
lake contain black bass, salmon, perch and 
pickerel. Rough in their natural setting, 
the camps possess an atmosphere delight- 
fully homelike and restful. W. W. Sewall 
is the man to write to. Another excellent 
headquarters for trips into fine hunting 
country is Rangeley Tavern, at Rangeley, 
Maine. Here at the gateway to the whole 
Rangeley region the visiting sportsman can 
find comfortable accommodations and ex- 
cellent service, while guides are always ob- 
tainable for trips into the back country. 
Moose, deer and bear are among the va- 
rieties of game to be had, and reports this 
season are very encouraging. <A. G. Cook- 
son is the proprietor. 


The Fourth Eastern Handicap 


By Ernest W. Reynolds 


HE Interstate Association’s fourth 

Eastern Handicap Tournament, on the 

grounds of the Kenilworth Jockey 
Club, at Buffalo, N. Y., under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Audubon Club, was ushered 
in with a practice day on Monday, July roth, 
with fifty men shooting in some part of the 
five events of twenty targets each. Of the 
amateurs present, A. B. Richardson, of Dover, 
Del., was high with 94 scored. A. Heil, of 
Allentown, Pa., and O. E. Carpenter, of Syra- 
cuse, were next with 93 each, and “Doc” 
Cummings surprised himself and all of his 
friends by breaking 92. Phil Bernhardt, 
Jack Talcott and Dr. Wootton scored 91. 
Among the professionals Neaf Apgar lost 
only two targets down out of the hundred, 
these being missed in the second event. 
Crosby scored 96, and German finished with 
95, in company with Hawkins, Stevens and 
Lyon. If the scores of this day forecasted 
what was to follow, it certainly looked as if 
there would be some tall doings in the regu- 
lar events. 

The first regular day, Tuesday, July 2oth, 
saw the entry list very materially augmented, 
as 119 were enrolled in one or more events. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the first 
squad was called to the score and from then 
until the events were all shot out, the shoot- 
ing, and the calls of the referees, scorers and 
squad hustlers, were almost incessant. Elli- 
ott started out to set the pace and ran the 
first four events straight but the boys in his 


squad were not able to follow their pre- 
ceptor, as there were only four straights, all 
told. Hurd set a good pace for the second 
squad, running through the first three events 
wjthout a skip, but from then on it was d:f- 
ferent, and in the doubles his aggregate suf- 
fered, as did Elliott’s. Theirs were not the 
only scores to suffer in the doubles, however, 
«a majority of the boys show:ng a lack of 
practice at that style of shooting. Luckily 
the doubles did not count in the averages, 
though they did figure in the Money Back 
system. 

George Hassam tried to spring a dark 
horse on the bunch, in the person of W. F. 
Clarke from down Boston way, his first 75 
being scored without a skip. After luncheon, 
when it came to the doubles, George tried 
hard to keep Clarke company during the 
morning session, but after the fifth event it 
was all off with Hassam, though he had 2 
the best of Clarke in the pairs. 

George Burns, one of the heroes of the 
recent Grand American Handicap, dropped 
his very first target, though it was dusted 
hard, and then started in on what proved to 
be one of the longest consecutive runs of the 
tournament, as it ran into the doubles event 
and ended after 126 targets had been broken 
in a row, including 7 pairs. He missed his 
13th target in the ninth event at singles, so 
the run is of equal length, any way it is 
figured. Burns’ aggregate was 169 scored of 
the programmed events comprising 175 tar- 
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KENILWORTH JOCKEY CLUB’S GROUNDS 


gets, including 10 pairs, and he only dropped 
3 of the 155 singles. A. B. Richardson, F. 
D. Kelsey and F. E, Foltz each had totals of 
166, Richardson being 6 down in the singles, 
Kelsey and Foltz each dropping 7, and Foltz 


having omitted 4 in the last stanza. W.. 


B. Severn let 9 targets escape in the regular 
events, but showed his Philadelphia training 
by breaking 9 pairs of doubles, totaling 18, 
Kelsey and Foltz being company on that 
score, and there were only two scores that 
were better in the doubles—Lester German 
and Tom Marshall each stopping 9% pairs. 
Crosby led his cohorts a chase that brooked 
no interference and only dropped 4 targets 
all told, 3 of these being in the doubles event, 
so that his score read 145 from 155 and 171 





from 175—though his run was split in the 
middle in the first event after luncheon 
German followed with 5 down in the singles 
and only 1 lost of the doubles, and George 
Lyon only dropped 2 targets in the singles, 
these having been skipped in the first and 
second verses, though a modest 15 let the 
bars down in the doubles. George’s figures 
totaled 130, providing it is legitimate to over- 
look the doubles in the figuring. 

Much to the regret of management and 
shooters alike, the second day opened dark 
and threatening, and though there was but 
little rain until the shooting had ceased, the 
light was none too good and the moisture 
fogged up the glasses. Despite the weather 
conditions, the number of participants was 
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augmented and the names of 127 shooters 
were enrolled in the sweepstakes events with 
which they whetted their appetite for the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, and by means of which 
they passed away the morning. In spite of 
the darksome clouds the scores of some of 
the shooters during the morning events will 
make the shooting world sit up and take 
notice, as Harry Hess, an amateur—who was 
later to star in the big events—went through 
the 75 targets without a miss, and Harry 
Metcalf, the boy wonder of Connecticut, only 
skipped one, which was his 64th target. Joe 
Jennings was third with 73 scored, the omis- 
sions being in his last two strings and Rich- 
ardson was not far away with 72 scored. 
Harry Welles proceeded to account for his 
75 straight, and incidentally piled up a run of 
118 with those left over on the table from 
yesterday. Lester German came next with 
one down, and Hawkins and Harvey Mc- 
Murchy—who was accused of being the old- 
est shooter on the grounds—-were two out, 
and Crosby still kept w:thin hailing distance 
with three out. All around, the scores were 
of the highest class. 

With an entry list numbering 123 and only 
two less than that number actually participat- 
ing, the handicap distance ranging from 16 
to 21 yards, the Preliminary Handicap was 
then staged. Though the clouds threatened 
to weep copiously at any moment, the rain 
held off until the event had been practically 
completed. Crosby, at 21 yards, led the clan 
and right royally did he perform his task, 
as he scored 95, including 10 pairs and one 
of his misses was his last target in the 
doubles event. Harry Hess, in the next squad, 
from the 20-yard mark, scored 93, his 18 in 
the pairs demonstrating his ability in that Ine. 
He was the only man to score straight in 
the doubles event in the “Preliminary” at the 
Grand American Handicap, in June. Head- 
ing the third squad, Richardson, from 20 
yards, put up a score of 92, the margin of 
one target in Hess’ favor being in the 
doubles. These scores in the early squads 
looked very good, and so they proved to be 
No other score of 90 or better was made by 
an amateur in the first ter. squads, except J. 
E. Crayton, from Charlotte, N. Y., who broke 
go even. G. N. Fish also got 90, and F. E. 


Foltz scored 88. B. V. Covert, of the Buft 


falo Audubon Club, in the thirteenth: squad, 
amassed a total of 92, a score of 16 in the 
doubles putting his score so low. Charles de 
Quillfeldt, of Amityville, L. I., in the nine- 
teenth squad, also made that total, his fail- 
ure being in the last two events, principally 
the last, where he dropped 3 targets, as he 
was only § down when he started on his last 


Ba 


string, having scored 19 in the doubles event. 
Strange to relate, no score of 91 was crcdited 
to an amateur; in fact, that score was not 
noted to the credit of any shooter in the 
event. Eighty-four was the lowest to share 
in the money. The winner and the runner- 
up in the Preliminary Handicap both shot 
from the 20-yard line, and only one amateur 
—W. Henderson—was placed back of that 
line. Covert shot from 18 yards, and de 
Quillfeldt from 16. Headed by Crosby’s 
score of 95, the professionals lined up on 
the honor roll as follows: George Lyon, 92; 
H. S. Welles, 90; Jim Elliott, 90; A. H: Dur- 
ston and A. E. Sibley, 88 each. 

The third and last day was more. cloudy 
than that previous, and that it would rain 
before the day was over was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. The rain began to fall 
before the first squad in the handicap had 
completed the event. 

There were 125 participants in the morn- 
ing program of 100 targets, divided into 
five events of 20 targets each. In the first 
squad, composed of German, Hawkins, Cros- 
by, Taylor and Hess, there were three 97s 
and two 95s, Taylor and German being the 
ones who lost 5 targets each. The scotes in 
the first ten squads were away up, an 80 
to the credit of “Burt” Smith being the 
Icwest score of the first fifty men. Her- 
rold finished up with only 83, which 1s away 
below his usual ability, and Hobbie had the 
same score. Wolfolk Henderson scored 97, 
making a skip in each of the odd events. 
Richardson broke 98; but along camie Joe 
Jennings and topped the whole heap with a 
99, the one target lapsed being in the fourth 
event, and dusted at that. D. Wadsworth, 
in the twenty-second squad, duplicated Hen- 
derson’s score in almost every particular, 
while Heikes and Squier each scored 96. 
These were the only g6s. J. H. Noel, of 
Yale, scored 95, he alone of the amateurs 
getting that score. 

After a ding-dong fight throughout the 
three days, Richardson landed the high aver- 
age by scoring 319 out of the 330 singles, 
Jennings following with 318, and Harry Hess 
with 317, along with Henderson. J. H. Noel 
stood fourth. with 312, and that old war 
horse, F. D. Kelsey, stood next with 31r. 


| Of the professionals, Crosby topped the list 


with 323, Welles and German were second 
with 319, and Hawkins stood third with 318. 

Promptly at 1 p.m. the first squad in the 
fourth Eastern Handicap, composed of Ger- 
man, Hawkins, Crosby, Taylor and Hess, 
all on the 21-yard line, were called to the 
score. The first shot was fired by. Lester 
German at 1:30 p.m., breaking his target, 























THE FOURTH EASTERN HANDICAP 


though he was the first one in the squad to 
drop one, followed later by Taylor, and then 
Crosby and Hawkins missed their last ones. 
Hess was shooting a beautiful clip and was 
the only man in the squad to go straight in 
the first round. He repeated the score in 
the second leg, though this time German and 
Crosby thought it behooved them to break 
them all and did so. The crowd was :er- 
tainly in sympathy with Hess. but by under- 
shooting his 59th target he broke a run of 
something over 100, 58 of them being from 
the 21-yard line. Just before the squad was 
ready to go to the score for the fourth round 








HESS. 
Winners Eastern and Preliminary Handicaps. 


H. E. SMITH AND H. I. 


a heavy shower came up, which put an end to 
practically ail the shooting for upward of 
fifteen minutes, and when the squads were 
again called out the rain was still falling 
lightly and intermittently, which it continued 
to do in showers and sprinkles during the 
balance of the afternoon until the event was 
shot out. 

The fourth trap, the sinking spot of many 
a hope, saw every man in the squad drop one 
or more targets, Taylor being the oniy one to 
get away minus only 1, while Hess dropped 
3 and the others dropped 2 apiece. -Even 
at that the squad was certainly shoot- 
ing a pretty stiff clip. Crosby finished with 
only three lost, Hess and Taylor, by dropping 
but one at the ‘last point, stopped with 95 
each to their credits, while German and Haw- 
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kins ended up with 93 and go respectively. 
When five men go down the line at five 
sets of traps and drop only 30 targets out of 
500 from the 21-yard mark, they are not 
missing very many. 

Thus early it looked very much as if Hess 
would do something that has never been done 
before in the history of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s Eastern Handicap, namely: Win 
both the Preliminary and Eastern. The in- 
terest in the race never fagged, some few of 
the shooters did not show the white feather, 
as F. D. Peltier, familiarly known as “Doo- 
ley,” in the first squad, after making a bad 
start with a 17, ran the next three events 
straight and ended up with a 19, making his 
grand total 96. When he returned to ihe 
stand he was hailed as the winner; but just 
about that time it was noised about that one 
Harry E. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, in the 
ninth squad, at 18 yards, was only 2 down 
out of his first 8, and the gallery began to 
s't up and notice him somewhat; and whzn he 
broke his last 20 straight, and finished up 
with 98, a new idol had sprung into view. 
Thus the tide of success rises and falls, and 
again has it been shown that the winners of 
large events usually appear in the earlier 
squads. This is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Consider'ng the state of the wcather 
the scores certainly averaged high. The score 
breaks the high record of the event by five 
targets and the the second and 
third high men tops the high marks by three 
and two points, respectively. 

Wolfolk Henderson in fourth position 
with 94, shooting from the 20-yard mark 
J. E. Barto from 18 yards, and C. D. Hen- 
line and G. M. Phillips from 17 yards, each 
scored 93. O. E. Carpenter and G. N. Fish, 
each scored 92. After getting a very bad 
start, C. L. Frantz landed with g1 at the 
end, and C. F. Lambert showed some of the 
young boys what a live old man can do by 
breaking QI. 

The summary shows that Harry E. Smith, 
of Columbus, Ohio, shooting from 18 yards, 
was the winner with the magnificent score of 
98; Frank D. Peltier was second with 96, also 
shooting from 18 yards, including a run of 82. 
Harry I. Hess, of Nanticoke, Pa., from the 
20-yard line scored 95, the first 58 of which 
were straight. Wolfolk Henderson was 
fourth with 94. 

Among the professionals, Crosby was first 
with 97 scored from the 21-yard mark. Tay- 
lor, 21 yards, and Fanning, 18 yards, each 
scored 95. Tomlinson, 16 yards, scored 94. 
German, 21 yards, and Sim Glover, 18 yards, 
each broke 93. 
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Colonel Roosevelt's Rifles 


A Correction 


SuHortLy after the appearance, in the 
August issue of Fietp anp Stream, of Cap- 
tain Fritz Duquesne’s article, “Hunting 
African Big Game,” we were informed that 
the author had given an inaccurate list of 
the arms taken by ex-President Roosevelt 
upon his expedition to the Dark Continent. 
We were assured by Captain Duquesne that 
the information which formed the basis of 
his article was received from Colonel Roose- 
velt direct. Later, in response to a request 
for verification, he wrote as follows: 


“The article was written after a conversation with 
the ex-President in February last, at the White 
House. It was a mixture of my own opinion and 
the interview, and if there are any misstatements 
they are absolutely unintentional. If Colone} Roose- 
velt changed his opinion about his equipment or 
made any other additions, of course, I do not know.” 


Here was possible room for error, and as 
the shortest way to the exact facts the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company was 


asked to supply a list of the arms packed 
by that company for Colonel Roosevelt's 
personal use. The reply is appended: 


“Your understanding that we packed all of his 
arms for shipment is correct on the assurance of 
Colonel Roosevelt himself, and we are therefore 
able to give you an accurate list of the guns of dif- 
ferent makes taken by him: 

Three Winchesters, Model 1895, .405 caliber. 

One Winchester, Model 1895, .30 rimless caliber, 

One Winchester, Model 1895, .405 caliber, fitted 
with Maxim silencer and electric lighted sights. 

One Model 1903 Springfield, .30 rimless caliber. 

One Model 1903 Springfield, .30 rimless caliber, 
equipped with Maxim silencer and electric lighted 
sights. 

One Holland & Holland double-barrel express, 
.500 caliber. 

One Mannlicher, 9mm, caliber. 

One Marlin, .25-36 caliber. se 

One A. H. Fox double-barrel 12-gauge shotgun. 


The list as given is authoritative and 
may be depended upon to delinitely settle 
the question of what arms were carried by 
Colonel Roosevelt upon his African big 
game hunt. 


Tramping and Camping 
By Stanley A. Beadle 


SECOND LETTER 


FTER bidding farewell to numerous 
i Coane in Port Jervis who had 

extended me the courtesies of the town, 
I fared forth again alone. A winding climb 
of about ten miles, partly on the Delaware 
and Mongaup Rivers, brought me to Ca- 
hoonzie Park Inn. Here the freedom of the 
grounds was extended to me, and camp was 
pitched among the pines beside a pond 
formed by mountain streams. Cahoonzie 
Park represents the dream of Jacob Bauer, 
and comprises a splendid deer park, private 
trout hatchery and a thoroughly appointed, 
up-to-date hostelry. The tollowing morn- 
ing I formed the acquaintance of a party of 
New Yorkers stopping at the inn; open 
camp was kept and my visit was later re- 
turned, and I could have asked no better 
company throughout my stay than this same 
jolly crowd. Fourth of July night a select 


party was held at camp with a rousing fire, 
a champagne supper, camp-fire yarns, for- 
tune-telling, and much merriment. 

Next day, Monday, a visit was made to 
Bushkill Falls, and some fine pictures were 
taken, with the members of our party al- 
most buried under the spray from the falls. 
Early Tuesday morning, accompanied by 
three ladies, I set out for Beardslee’s lumber 
camp, a distance of six miles. Notwithstand- 
ing that the ladies were marching in thin 
slippers, and the road was rough and as 
cending, they held to the task bravely and 
in high spirits. I shall never forget that 
walk, for the company was of the best, the 
scenery wild and mountainous, and we en- 
joyed every step of the way. One of the 
ladies possessed a fine trained soprano voice, 
and in the exuberance of our appreciation 
of the glories of the day and its setting, 
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impromptu duets of soprano and tenor were 
frequent. Reaching the lumber camp about 
noon, a suitable site was found for camp, 
a shelter erected, a stone fireplace built, and 
we soon were ready for our al-fresco picnic. 
Twenty-five minutes from the time of build- 
ing the fireplace, a piping hot meal of five 
courses was served, and full justice was done 
to it by all. A carriage was sectired and the 
ladies started upon their return about three 
o'clock. After an inspection of the lumber 
camp, and supper, I turned in and _ slept 
until the morning sun was high in the sky. 

Breaking camp, L set out on a long moun- 
tain pull to Monticello, passing Mongaup 
Falls, Forestburgh, St. Josephs and Mer- 
riewold, and reaching my destination about 
six o’clock in the evening. This stretch of 
eighteen miles was the most fatiguing I had 
encountered, the entire pull being practical- 
ly uphill. I was met by members of the 
local press, and the evening was quietly 
spent at the home of one of the editors. 
Though lame and sore from my hard day’s 
pull, a vigorous massage and a hot bath 
brought me around in fair shape for the 
next day. On Thursday, camp was made 
on Landfields Hill, with three companions. 
A thirty-mile view of the Catskills lay spread 
before me. At the foot of the hill lay Lake 
Kimesha, nestled among the trees. 

Being greatly handicapped by my failure 
to secure thus far a suitable companion, ! 
decided to remain in Monticello until one 
could be obtained. Diligent search, much 
correspondence and the splendid co-opera- 
tion of Fretp AND STREAM failed to discover 
the right man, although I remained two 
weeks in Monticello. I met the members 
of the local gun club, played golf at the country 
club, and made side-trips to Sacketts Pond 
and Mongaup valley. I also had the good 
fortune to meet a schoolmate whom I had 
not seen for nearly twenty years. Who can 
describe the pleasures of such meetings, the 
living over of boyhood joys, almost for- 
gotten, but springing again into life as if 
it were only yesterday. 

Despairing of finding a companion, but 
more determined than ever to advance, I 
finally left Monticello en route for Kingston. 
Shipping one pack forward and carrying the 
other, I headed for Fallsburgh by way of 
Kimesha Lake, on the first stage of this 
stretch. By highroad to Ellenville, through 
Greenfield, and at last nearing the heart of 
the Catskills, with an occasional snapshot 
at deer, this day saw nearly twenty miles 
covered in good shape. Without event, and 
by steady plugging, I finally reached King- 
ston. From this point on, my luck seemed 
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to have undergone a decided change for the 
better. Here it was my good fortune to 
meet Chas. T. Contant, familiarly known 
as “Uncle Charlie.” In acknowledgment of 
his skill as a raconteur, I bow low. For 
his open-handed liberality and as a pleasing 
host, he has my unbounded admiration. By 
his courtesy, the hospitality of the Whitten- 
berg Club was extended to me. But of this 
later. With the co-operation of Harry P. 
Carr, a prominent local fisherman, a demon- 
stration of fly- and bait-casting was arranged 
on the Esopus River. Quite a gathering of 
sportsmen were present and the writer had 
every reason to feel pleased with the success 
of the affair. By the use of tapered Ine, 
tapered leader and fine-eyed English flies— 
the flies treated with parafine oil and the 
line with deer’s fat—splendid results were 
obtained in dry-fly accuracy. Sixty-five-foot 
casts, across the Esopus, for distance, as- 
tonished those who had never witnessed a 
fly-casting tournament. There seemed to 
be a general unfamiliarity with the Western 
or overhand style of using a short bait- 
casting rod, casting from the reel, and the 
accuracy and distance obtainable with this 
tackle was a revelation to many present. 
Much interest was also displayed by the local 
dealers in my compact camp outfit, secured 
from David Abercrombie, of New York. 

Four thoroughly enjoyable days were spert 
in Kingston, during which time I met many 
members of the Kingston and Whittenberg 
clubs, the latter being a fishing club located 
at the foot of Whittenberg Mountains about 
six miles west from Shokan, on the Ulster 
& Delaware Raiiroad. Upon the invitation 
of “Uncle Charlie” Contant, its president, 1 
decided to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain trout fishing par excellence. 
Also having at this time more reasonable 
hopes of securing a partner, I concluded to 
let events shape themselves for a few days, 
and “go a-fishing.” Accordingly, on Satur- 
day, July 24th, I took train, in company 
with “Uncle Charlie,” to Shokan, and drove 
from there to the club. 

it is at Shokan that the traveller gets a 
first permanent impression of the grandeur 
and beauty of the Catskills. Here a cluster 
of mountains forms a crescent. High Point, 
the most southerly peak of the entire range, 
with its 3,098 feet elevation, looms up grand- 
ly on the left. Then comes Hanover, Bal- 
sam, Mount Cornell and Whittenberg, Cross 
Mountain and Samuel Point. After a few 
minutes’ drive, upon rounding a curve in 
the road, a little schoolhouse is discovered 
among the maples, where John Burroughs 
taught in his earlier days. 








IN CAMP AT BROWN’S STATION 


The last two miles lead between Mounts 
Cornell and Wittenberg, through Ketcham 
Hollow, the crown jewels of which are its 
,streams of pure, clear and cold waters. Over 
two miles of these streams are within the 
club limits, and are alive with native moun- 
tain trout. At the junction of two streams, 
called the “Wedding of the Warers,” is found 
a large pool of considerable depth and won- 
derful clearness. Facing this pool is a rustic 
clubhouse, and seated on its porch, with the 
sunlight playing on the pool, I watched for 
lours the play of the large rainbow and 
speckled trout. A venturesome moth or 
white miller, unconscious of his pending fate, 
would attempt to fly across the pond, an 
occasional dip of his wings disturbing the 
clear surface ever so slightly—but always 
there was one touch too many. A streak of 
living lightning under the surface, a twist- 
ing, acrobatic leap a foot or two from the 
pool, a brilliant flash of color from belly, 
fins and sides, a miniature rainbow fortned 
by the sunlight on the flying spray and the 
miller disappears. 

For several days I fished for and feasted 
on trout. My evenings were spent beside a 
rousing fire in the massive fireplace of cob- 
blestones from the stream bed. Then, being 
advised that at last a partner was on his 
way to join me, I returned to Shokan to 
meet him. Stanley’s greeting from Living- 


stone in Darkest Africa could not have been 
warmer than mine. William T. Corbusier, 
tall, wiry and clean-cut, a college man with 
military and camping experience, he gave 
promise of proving a loyal and capable com- 
panion. Further acquaintance disclosed a 
sense of Fumor that has since caused the 
time to pass pleasantly. His adaptability 
brought him at once into the spirit of the 
enterprise, and a willingness to perform his 
share of all duties proved him to be an 
ideal man for the trip. 

Our first camp together was made on a 
tributary of the Esopus. The following day 
broke clear and warm, and the writer started 
on a tour of exploration to Brown’s station, 
to the construction camp for the Ashokan 
Dam, five miles to the southeast. To prop- 
erly describe the immensity of this engineer- 
ing undertaking would require volumes. It 
is only necessary for the reader to imagine 
New York City’s future water supply as 
comprising a lake of over 100 square mi'es 
area. To complete this project will require 
eight or ten years, the destruction of several 
villages, the employment of thousands of 
men, embracing every branch of skilled labor, 
and the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars. My visit to Brown’s station resulted 
in the discovery that my fame (?) had pre- 
ceded me, due to a rather generous press 
notice of my Kingston demonstration of fly- 
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and bait-casting. Here I was transplanted, 
seemingly, to the South, for the contracting 
engineers are Southern gentlemen. On every 
side is heard the rich, warm tones of the 
cultured Southerner—Virginians in the ma- 
jority. Fine, full-blooded hunters, brought 
from the South, and trained for riding to 
hounds in foxhunting, formed the mounts 
for the division superintendents. Typical 
darkies, mules without number, and all the 
adjuncts that form a picture in a Southern 
town are at Brown’s station, and can be 
seen any day in the square, between the gen- 
eral offices and the commissary. With char- 
acteristic courtesy, these Southern gent’emen 
practically presented me with the keys of 
the entire camp. To meet Mr. Winston, of 
the firm of contractors, was a rare treat. 
Big and broad, both bodily and in scope of 
thought, warm-hearted, keen in his judgment 
of men, he is a born leader in enterprises 
of magnitude. 

I returned to Shokan and Corbusier pre- 
pared to accept our new friend’s invitation 
to pitch camp in the town square, ho'd “open 
house,” and meet everybody. sy hustling, 
the work was soon accomplished, and, after 
supper at the camp  boarding-house, the 
“boys” requested me to walk to the Esopus 
River and cast flies for them until dark. I 
had only one strike, resulting in the capture 
of a seven-inch trout. Lack of rain and 
warm weather for weeks past had lowered 
all the streams, except those high in the 
mountains and spring fed, and the trout are 
sluggish in the warm water. 

The following was pay-day at camp, and 
all day long streams of men passed our 
camp to the paymaster’s window. In the 
evening the ladies and children inspected our 
outfit and set the seal of their approval upon 
our interpretation of the outdoor life. Sun- 
day was a general visiting day, «nd the little 
plot around our “open house” was full al- 
most to overflowing. E. M. Gathright, of 
Virginia, paymaster, holds first position as 
the all-arcund sportsman of the camp. Mr. 
Pleasant was there, and lived up to his 
name. Mr. Ellwood, a seasoned veteran of 


many an engineering job, upheld his reputa- 
tion as a story-teller. Corbusier brought 
down the house with a story of his own, and 
I—well, I am somewhat of a liar myself. 
Taken altogether, it was a gathe1ing, and 
in a setting, not possible to duplicate north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

3y invitation of Mr. Winston, the follow- 
ing day we broke camp, preparing to visit 
him at his estate near Mt. Pleasant on our 
route to Oneonta and Utica. With a royal 
send-off, with regrets in leaving such good 
company, and yet in high spirits, we left 
Brown's station, stepping high, on a fourteen- 
mile stretch to Mr. Winston’s place. Stop- 
ping for lunch at Broadhead’s, and for a 
swim in the Esopus, we reached there 
in good shape about five o’clock. Camp 
was pitched on the lawn in quick time, to 
the great amusement of the boys of the fam- 
ily. Although we were p‘entifully supplied 
with food, the ladies were quite insistent 
that we accept of their bounty for our even- 
ing meal. The following day we took break- 
fast with Mr. Winston and his family, which 
numbered several very charm'ng and gracious 
ladies. Luncheon was served on the lawn 
with the ladies, and, with a romp with the 
tittle children, the afternoon passed all too 
quickly. 

To-day, Wednesday, August 4th, we shoul- 
dered our packs and with a cool, clear day 
in our favor, set forth on a twenty-mile walk 
to Big Indian, along the line of the Ulster 
& Delaware. We plan to reach Utica by 
August 15th, from there following the gen- 
eral route of the Adirondack division of the 
New York Central, with Saranac Lake as 
our ultimate destination, arriving in time for 
the deer hunting in fall. The stretch 
through the Fulton Chain will be made by 
canoe and portage. 

Had I the space to tell of all the interesting 
local characters and thoroughbred sportsmen 
that it has been my good fortune to meet 
upon this trip, I fear that the publishers 
would be obliged to not only give me the 
entire magazine, but would have to materially 
enlarge its size. 


(To be continued) 








HUNT OF THE IRISH RIFLE TEAM. 

I HAVE just taken up a budget of memo- 
randa which I have been keeping for these 
thirty-five years past, comprising a miscel- 
laneous collection of telegrams and notes 
preparatory to a trip of members of the Irish 
rifle team—which had just completed its 
competition at Creedmoor—to the West on 
a hunt for big game. I proposed to take the 
party out to the Indian Territory, where 1! 


near the Kansas frontier. A friend of mine 
at Hannibal, Missouri, who was well ac- 
quainted in that and adjoining states, un 
dertook to arrange for the reception of these 
distinguished guests at his end of the line. 
The Irish rifle team comprised some of the 
best of the Irish nobility, including Lord 
Masserene, Sir Arthur B. Leech, one ur two 
barons, John Rigby, the celebrated gunmaker 
of Dublin, and other men more or less noted 
among the élite of the Emeraid Isle. Only 
five of this distinguished party left’ New 
York, but by the time we had traversed the 
westward route by way of Toledo, Saint 
Louis and Hannibal, where we picked up 
Mr. Dorman, the number had increascd con- 
siderably. 

Our first move afield was in the vicinity of 
Sedalia, Missouri, where we had good shoot- 
ing over quail and prairie fowl. This was in 
September. Going southwest by the “Katy,” 
we were joined at Chetopah, a Kansas town 
two miles from the Indian Territory line, by 
Captain Case and Bob Orme, two noted 
plainsmen of that section. At Chetopah our 
Irish friends, who were new to the West, 
were variously entertained by a “vaudeville” 
which, for the most part, consisted of peint- 
ing the town red, lassoing the pigs running 
loose in the streets, and pastimes of that tlk, 
while Captain Case was engaged in obtaining 
permits from some of the “big Injuns” across 
the border to go into the Nation and shoot. 
Buffalo were in those days in great abun- 
dance, and mounted men, well armed and 








had some acquaintance among the Indians 








equipped, were frequently encountered in the 
course of our passage through Kansas, en- 
gaged in the slaughter of these animiis. 
This work, it was afterwards learned, was 
encouraged, if not authorized, by Govern- 
ment officials who believed that the only sure 
way of subduing the hostiles was to take 
away their means of subsistence. The sport 
as practiced by these so-called “skin hunt- 
ers” was not calculated to impress true 
sportsmen favorably; yet it afforded them 
for the nonce a novel pastime, and some 
coups were made. At the time the pelage of 
the buffalo was not in prime condition and 
many of the robes were comparatively werth- 
less. On some of the river landings there 
were seen great quantities of hides, cach 
folded separately in piles like cordwood, of- 
ten rods in length and several feet high, 
awaiting shipment by river craft. These 
skins were worth about $1.50 apiece and were 
used in the manufacture of moccasins, te- 
pee covers, and other leather goods useful to 
the Indians, and sold to the traders; but 
possibly the major part of the hides went 
East for the manufacture of leather articles in 
variety. These “skin hunters” did not run 
buffalo in the approved Indian fashion, which 
was in vogue also among the plainsmen, but it 
was the practice for a gang of mounted men 
to surround one of the herds, scattered over 
a large area, and chase the game towards 
other men who took their stands in buffalo 
wallows and shot them with the?r Winches- 
ters and big buffalo guns as they passed. 
Generally they dropped about one-fourth of 
those which were hit, but took no pains to 
follow the cripples, many of which would 
drop dead after running long distances. 
Needless to say, our hunting party soon tired 
of this wanton waste and turned their at- 
tention to other pursuits more engaging. 
While waiting at Chetopah for word to 
proceed, a party of mounted breeds came into 
the railroad station, which was about 4 mile 
out of town, and with a good deal of frontier 
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bravado, evidently for the delectation of the 
rifle team of whose presence they had been 
apprised, began, in Western parlance, to 
“shoot up” the six saloons and railroad sta- 
tion. It was about train time when they 
came in, and quite a number of prospective 
passengers were waiting, with whom these 
“bold, bad men” amused themselves in the 
approved fashion of the “wild West,” making 
them kneel down before the benches aud say 
their prayers, shooting at their feet, and oth- 
erwise intimidating them. This thing went 
on until a youngster, who lived in the town 
and happened to be at the station, sneaked up 
under cover of an Osage orange hedge and 
hastily made known what was going on. It 
didn’t take many minutes for a “war party” 
of mounted men, headed by the redoubtable 
Captain Case, to charge down upon the of- 
fenders and drive them over the line into 
their own territory, the Indians meanwhile 
making dire threats of a reprisal in the not 
distant future. All this was interesting to 
the riflemen, and more entertaining even than 
buffalo hunting as they had seen it. 

It will be borne in mind that, at the period 
spoken of, settlements were sparse, much of 
that section of the country still remaining in 
its primitive state. The first move into the 
Nat‘on was in the direction of Big Cabin 
Creek, some twelve miles or so over the line, 
the cavalcade by this time numbering thirteen 
persons. During the day some fine venison 
was killed, and the ways of the buzzards 
noted, which would in more than one instance 
have the eyes and vitals of the animal opened 
out before the horsemen could reach the 
fallen quarry, and indeed before the wounded 
animal was dead. The weather had been dry, 
and when it came time to think of selecting 
a camp site, water could not be found at 
places which could be generally depended up- 
on in dry seasons. The best pockets af- 
forded only a scant supply of muddy water, 
green with slime, which the thirty horses 
would only sniff at, while that which was 
used for the camp kettle, after having been 
strained through mosquito netting and boiled, 
was drinkable only by men whose thirst was 
excessive; and on the first night, after sup- 
per was over, the bloated carcass of a dead 
buffalo was discovered in the pool, whiie at 
the same time an enormous catfish, which had 
probably been feasting on its flesh, was seen 
to scuttle away across the shallow pool with 
its back fairly above water. 

Suffice it to say, without going any further 
into detail, that, with such experiences, the 
riflemen passed an eventful week, and then 
turned their faces Eastward, arriving duly in- 
to the region of civilization. 


The satisfaction with which this jaunt was 
received by the team is expressed in the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment from one of its mem- 
bers: 

ers: 5 CLarinpA Park East, 
KinGstown, DusBLIn. 


December 27, 1874. 
Dear Hattock: 

On Christmas time one feels inclined to 

revert to scenes that occurred during the 
year, and I cannot let it close without of- 
fering to you personally best thanks for 
your kindness to myself and party. 
Whether we were in the cars, on the prairie, 
or at the hotels, you were always the same 
good-natured soul, always solicitous for our 
comfort and welfare. I can assure you I 
feel rather ashamed in having let nearly 
two months go over without thanking you, 
but they say ‘‘better late than never.” re 
you coming over next year with the team? 
If so, I will have an opportunity of making 
a feeble attempt to return the magnificent 
compliment of your generous hospitality in 
giving us this novel outing at your ex- 
pense. Although I was unfortunately in 
ill-health during my recent visit to Amer- 
ica, I can assure you that I look back to 
some of our evenings spent round the camp- 
fire in the Indian Territory as among the 
pleasantest periods of my life. With your 
genial stories and the free life and wild 
sports of the West, it was to me a perfect 
paradise. 

Believe me, dear Hallock, your attached 
friend, 

Epmonp JoHNSON. 
Charles Hallock. 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 

THE project contemplating the amal- 
gamation of all the fish and game 
protective associations of the United States 
and Canada, which this magazine has 
encouraged during the past few months, is 
meeting with very general approval and 
hearty endorsements from all section of 
North America. The fish and game com- 
missioners of the various states and prov- 
inces, as well as the presidents and secretaries 
of state and provincial fish and game protec- 
tive associations and sportsmen’s clubs have 
almost unanimously offered their assistance in 
helping to make a North American federation 
of sportsmen’s clubs a reality; in most in- 
stances they have been unable to confer with 
the bodies which they represent, but being 
the active head of a commission, or a repre- 
sentative organization, they have volunteered 
their personal support and have practically 
assured the co-operation of their fellows in 
this movement. 

Dr. F. S. Honsinger, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
president of the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League, has taken the initiative in 
this movement; the sportsmen’s magazines of 
the country have volunteered to assist him 
in his work; he has been in correspondence 
with representative sportsmen throughout the 
United States and Canada, and he states that 
the general sentiment seems to be that a fed- 
eration such as is proposed is not only de- 
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sirable, but absolutely imperative, if we are 
to preserve intelligently the remnant of nat- 
ural resources which still remain. 

The federation proposed by Dr. Honsinger 
will, when perfected, be more potent than 
any other organization of sportsmen ever at- 
tempted. It is assumed that every state and 
province which has not already a perfected or- 
ganization composed of clubs in all the princi- 
pal cities and towns within its boundaries will 
form one, and that the clubs in each state and 
province will be in touch with their state 
and provincial headquarters, the officers of 
which will co-operate with the federation. 

The sportsmen of every community repre- 
sent the leading influential citizens in all 
walks of life. Picture to yourself the power 
which such an organization would have in 
influencing fish, game and forest legislation 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
It could bring about the many reforms nec- 
essary to protect our migratory game birds 
and wild fowl during their mating and 
breeding seasons; protect the song and in- 
sectivorous birds during their winter sojourn, 
in co-operation with the Audubon societies ; 
arrange for satisfactory interstate transport- 
ation laws as regards fish and game; lend 
moral and organized influence to the preser- 
vation of our forests and conservation of our 
water supply, and in other ways help to 
perpetuate the natural resources, which are a 
source of pleasure and health to this genera- 
tion, for the benefit of posterity. 

It is planned to have a preliminary meet- 
ing very shortly, to be held in some city of 
the Middle Northwest which will be acces- 
sible to the largest number possible. of the 
states and provinces, wherein the initial steps 
will be taken to organize this federation— 
which afterward can be supported without 
any great expense. The local clubs in each 
state and province will contribute to the ex- 
pense of the state and provincial organization, 
which in its turn will share in the running 
expenses of the national body. In addition 
to the small yearly dues required from each 
state, the national body would be able to 
secure funds for carrying out this work 
through a lecture lyceum organized for the 
purpose of keeping lecturers in the field, to 
give stereopticon addresses on up-to-date sub- 
jects pertain‘ng to fish, game and forest pres- 
ervation, camping, canoeing trips, explora- 
tions, and, in fact, any out-of-door subjects 
which might appeal to sportsmen in various 
localities. A number of clubs throughout the 
country make it a practice to have a number 
of these lectures during the winter months. 
Moving pictures of timely events under 
sportsmanship could also be included in these 


entertainments, which would be the means of 
stirring up general interest in every locality 
where they were given, and would also pro- 
vide revenue for the local clubs and a per- 
centage for the expenses of the national 
work. This bureau would be strictly up-to- 
date and able to furnish anything which any 
particular club might demand. There is no 
reason why most of the clubs could not be 
able to patronize the lecture bureau. 

The undertaking is gradually assuming 
larger proportions and some expense has al- 
ready been incurred in carrying on the work 
thus far; a few public-spirited men have 
volunteered to contribute toward the expenses 
which are being incurred in the preliminary 
work. When the organization is perfected, it 
should be self-sustaining. The progress which 
is being made in this matter will be noted 
from month to month in sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. In addition to the letters which have 
previously appeared from sportsmen of in- 
fluence in various parts of North America, 
we quote extracts from others more recently 
received, to give an idea of the general in- 
terest therein manifested: 

Simeon H. Rollinson, West Orange, N. J., 
says: “A movement of this sort is, in my 
opinion, not only advisable but absolutely nec- 
essary, if the interests of the sportsmen of 
this country are to be protected. My ex- 
perience as a member of the fish and game 
commission of the State of New Jersey, has 
forced on me a realization of the fact that 
many of our lawmakers are absolutely igno- 
rant of the needs of fish and game protec- 
tion, others entirely careless of the same, and 
some actively hostile. Until the sportsmen 
who are vitally interested in this subject can 
get together in this state and form an organ- 
ization of sufficient political strength to ab- 
solutely force recognition; until there exists 
an organization of such power that it cannot 
be ignored; just so long will those in whose 
hands the people place the power of passing 
our laws treat the subject of fish and game 
protection in an indifferent, ignorant or hos- 
tile way. If this be true in New Jersey, as 
it seems to be, it is doubtlessly true in other 
states, and the movement which you speak of 
would certainly be a great step in the right 
direction. Unless something of this sort is 
done the generation in which we live will be 
the last generation of sportsmen, and our 
children and those who come after us will 
find no game to shoot, and no fish to catch.” 

Oliver Adams, vice-president of the On- 
tario Fish, Game and Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation, writes: “Personally I am in favor of 
any movement tending towards the preserva- 
tion of fish and game.” Dr. Frederick W. 











D’Evelyn, Alameda, Cal., says: “I consider 
your suggestion for a national federation of 
sportsmen clubs not only excellent, but ur- 
gent and essential. The necessity for intelli- 
gent affinity with the game interests in this 
country is self-evident. Not alone is con- 
servation necessary, but the actual reproduc- 
tion presses for immediate practical recog- 
nition.” Charles Barber, chief game guardian 
of Manitoba, says: “I believe you are on 
the right track. I have no doubt that the 
federating of all sportsmen’s clubs would 
have a very salutary effect in making things 
in general more congenial to every true 
sportsman, especially if those identified with 
such an organization will always keep a single 
eye to the better protection and perpetuation 
of the game animals, birds and fish.” 
Francis J. Sweeney, Moncton, N. B., 
writes: “I very highly approve of your un- 
dertaking, and think the result of such an 
organization as you mention would be of 
great benefit to not only the sporting fra- 
ternity, but to the preservation of the game 
of this country.” Judge Prowse, of St. Johns, 


Newfoundland, thus expresses himself: “I, 


fully concur with your views; union is 
strength and for such vital interests as the 
preservation of our forests and game a 
united effort should be made.” 

J. A. Wheeler, state game commissioner of 
Illinois, says: “I think the idea an excel- 
lent one, and would be very glad to co- 
operate with you in this movement in this 
state.” L. C. Crile, secretary-treasurer of the 
West Virginia Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, writes: “I am in hearty accord 
with your idea of forming a national asso- 
ciation or league, one that is really national 
in scope and work.” J. S. Askew, state game 
and fish warden of Oklahoma, says: “I 
am in sympathy and accord with you in or- 
ganizing a national federation of sportsmen’s 
clubs. I believe it is a correct move in the 
right way.” 

F. H. Merrick, deputy fish and game warden, 
Huntington, W. Va., says: “We as a nation 
must get together as one man if we are to 
protect our game from being annihilated.” 
J. Franklin Meehan, secretary of Pennsylva- 
nia State Sportsmen’s Association, says: “If 
an organization of this kind is perfected, I 
think there is no doubt whatever of this as- 
sociation co-operating.” H. D. Ruggles, pres- 
ident of People’s Game and Fish Protective 
Association, Nova Scotia, says: “I am en- 


tirely in sympathy with this movement and 
believe that it is only through the co-opera- 
tion of all the different state and provincial 
associations that the best results can be ob- 
tained.” 
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OKLAHOMA GAME LAWS. 
By virtue of recent legislation in Okla- 
homa all wild animals and birds, resident 
or migratory, are the property of the state, 


and for their protection ample laws be- 
come effective this year. The game birds 
include quail, partridge, pheasant, grouse, 


prairie chicken, wild turkey, plover, snipe, 
sandpiper, tatlers, curlew, woodcock, duck, 
geese, brant, crane, swan, wild pigeon and 
turtle dove. Non-game birds include all 
other species, and are also the subject of 
more or less regulation as to killing and 
nest robbing. It is unlawful to sell or offer 
for sale any game at any time except such 
specimens as shall have been raised in do- 
mesticity for propagation purposes. 

It is unlawful to transport out of the state 
any game bird or animal, and express com- 
panies or other carriers are subject to a fine 
of $100 for each and every offense. It is 
unlawful to shoot upon, from or across any 
public highway, to hunt at night, or to use 
any snare or net, or a larger gun than 10- 
gauge. 

Deer, now decidedly on the _ increase 
throughout the state and particularly in the 
eastern part, may be killed from November 
Ist to December Ist, but it is unlawful to 
kill a deer without horns, and more than one 
in a season. Hunting with hounds is pro- 
hibited. Antelope, which are increasing in 
the Wichita Mountains and upper Canadian 
plains, are protected for five years. The 
quail season is from November 15th to Feb- 
ruary Ist, with a twenty-five bag limit for 
one day, and a season total of 125 birds. 
Wild turkey, once so plentiful on the lower 
Canadian and the Arkansas Rivers, but lately 
threatened with extinction, show increasing 
numbers in the Kiamichi Hills and the 
Choctaw Country, with a few scattered bands 
in the Creek and Seminole lands along the 
Cimarron and Little Rivers, where settle- 
ment has been slow and railroads have not 
penetrated as yet. One gobbler may be killed 
between March 15th and April 15th, and 
three turkeys between November 15th and 
January Ist. 

Prairie chickens, which once abounded in 
the eastern part of the state, are now found 
only in the extreme western portion of Ok- 
lahoma; the open season is from September 
Ist to November rst. Ducks, geese and shore 
birds may be killed from August 15th to 
May Ist. Residents of Oklahoma over fif- 
teen years of age are required to pay a li- 
cense of $1.25, and the non-resident license 
is $15; but non-residents are not permitted 
to hunt deer, wild turkey or prairie chickens, 
except upon payment of a license of $25, ap- 
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plication for which may be made to any 
county clerk in the state. 

The present season has been an ideal one 
for quail, and not for ten years have the 
birds been so numerous. Heavy sleets five 
years ago thinned the birds out, but the call 
of bob white is now heard throughout the 
state. Last year the Cimarron, Arkansas 
and Verdigris Rivers were visited by un- 
usually large numbers of ducks, and the 
hunters enjoyed a long season of magnificent 
sport, which promises to be repeated this 
year. For some unaccountable reason the 
geese, which formerly afforded a satiety 
of hunting on the Arkansas River near 
Tulsa, have for two years traveled by way 
of other routes, but the duck shooting on 
this river and the hundreds of small lakes 
along its course has more than made up 
the loss. 

Every indication appears to warrant the as- 
sertion that all kinds of game are on the 
increase in the state, and that it will be but 
a matter of a year or so until deer and wild 
turkeys will again be numerous in their 
old haunts. A united disposition on the part 
of hunters and farmers to preserve aud in- 
crease the game of Oklahoma is bearing 
fruit, and while no leniency will be shown 
the game hog, the true sportsman will be 
made welcome anywhere in the state. 

Tulsa, Okla. Graham Burnham., 





ARTIFICIAL BAIT FOR BASS. 

Havine read Robert H. Davis’ “How to 
Take Mr. Black Bass,” I thought it might 
interest some of the beginners to know how 
I take Mr. Striped Bass, and occasionally 
Mr. Black Bass, as well. I have fished in 
nearly all of the Southern States with more 
or less success, and almost invariably use an 
artificial bait. I have used nearly all of them 
except a Dowagiac minnow, and now have 
a Dowagiac that I expect to use on my next 
trip, which will be down Little River in 
Oklahoma. After using nearly all the live 
and artificial baits that I could get—having 
good success with some and less with others 
—I finally decided that the Pflueger luminous 
tandem spinner was best suited to my style 
of fishing. I have never been on a trip, 
when the water was in condition and there 
was anything doing, without getting my 
share of the fish; and, as a rule, the very 
people who made the most fun of my spin- 
ner when they first saw it, ordered the 
largest number of spinners when we arrived 
home from the trip. 

After using the Pflueger tandem for a 
couple of years in the South, I made a trip 
to Stone River in Tennessee, where the black 


sucker and soft craw is the rule, and an 
artificial bait is looked on as a curiosity. I 
well remember my first fish there with the 
tendem. I was on the river in a boat with 
my brother, Bob, and we had been fishing 
hard with live bait and could not get a 
sirike. The water was a little out of con- 
dition, but I finally stopped fishing, picked 
cut a spinner and put it on my line. Bob 
laughed at me, and wanted to know if I 
thought the bass were fools enough to bite 
at a thing like that. We came across an 
old tree lying in the water, with about half 
of the roots showing above the surface. On 
tie first cast I landed the troll right among 
the roots, and in trying to get out to where 
it would be free, I felt something strike. The 
fish never stopped, but made for deep water, 
the line cutting the water like a knife. We 
had no landing net, so had to let the bass 
tire himself out, and then lift him into the 
boat—a risky business, but fair play for the 
fish. Just as soon as we reached home Bob 
crdered some Pflueger spinners and trolling 
lines, and prepared for the next week’s trip. 


* {he day before we were to go he came to 


me and said, “Sam, those spinners may not 
do as well this time as you think they will; 
let's go to the creek and catch a bucket of 
minnows, and we will have two chances to 
get a good string. I saw it was useless to 
try to out-talk him, so we went to the creek 
end caught as fine a lot of black suckers and 
mullets as ever we saw. 

Next morning we were up early, but the 
wind had shifted to the north and it was 
very cold and cloudy. We met several good 
live-bait fishermen. They all shook their 
heads and advised us to tie out our minnows 
ai.d wait until the wind changed and it turned 
warmer. It was early in March, and the 
advice was timely, but we were not so easily 
discouraged, and were soon fishing, using 
the black suckers for bait. We fished hard 
until nearly 10 o’clock, and did not get a 
strike. Bob was disgusted, cold and hun- 
gry, and wanted to quit, but I decided that, 
as the water was still considerably warmer 
than the air, we could get a string if we 
would put on our Pfluegers and get busy. We 
tied out our minnow bucket, put on our tan- 
dems and were soon going downstream. 
We fished hard for half an hour, when Bob 
pulled a nice speckled bass out from under 
some roots, and in a few minutes I had 
caught its mate. When we stopped for lunch 
we had only three, and had not had a strike 
for thirty minutes. Bob was beginning to 
loose faith in the spinners and wanted to 
go home, but I finally convinced him we 
could not catch a string of fish unless we 
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kept the baits going. We had fished but a 
liitle time when we were getting strikes 
right along, and Bob wanted to stay all night. 
In fact, we both forgot all about it being 
cold, and were so busy for the next hour 
that we lost account of everything but fish- 
ing When we finally counted our bass, we 
had twelve on our string, averaging a pound 
each. 

My fishing with artificial bait is not based 
on rules, as I never fished with anyone who 
could catch fish with artificial bait until sev- 
eral years after I had successfully used it. 
I adopted my way of trolling after trying 
nearly every other way I could think of. I 
use either a short, stiff rod and a reel, or 
a rod about twelve or fourteen feet long and 
ro reel, with a line about two feet shorter 
than the rod. I invariably fish under the 
surface, and can make the spinners stay at 
any depth by putting on the necessary num- 
ker of sinkers. I generally use from three 
to four small lead sinkers about four inches 
ahead of my troll. When fishing in a run- 
ning stream alone in a boat it is much better 
to fish downstream, as you can stand in the 
bow of the boat, or, as I generally do, on 
the back seat, and let the back of the boat 
drift ahead. You can guide the boat with 
your bait by throwing toward the bank and 
drawing your spinner to the right one time 
aud to the left the next. Of course, if the 
water is very rough, the boat will be a little 
hard to handle; but this is the way I have 
the most success. I generally team my boat 
upstream to the starting place and next morn- 
ing try to be in the boat by daylight, pre- 
pared to drift downstream all day. If I 
know my water, I have certain p'aces to fish, 
and do not stop anywhere else, although I 
sometimes have to row half a mile to reach 
a regular fishing place. If the water is new 
to me, I generally pass the shallow, swift 
places, unless I think there is black bass 
around, and fish every log, root, rock or other 
hiding place that I can find along the bank, 
in water that is from waist deep to as deep 
as I can find it. The only success I ever 
Lad in shallow, swift water in Stone River 
with an artificial bait, was at the head of a 
ceep ho'e or in shallow water, very near 
cGeeper water. I made several trips down 
Stone River and caught some good strings 
ef fish. The largest striped bass weighed 
two and a half pounds, and I caught two 
black bass that weighed three pounds each. 

The day I caught my first three-pound 
biack bass. I left home after noon and did not 
eet to fishing until nearly the middle of the 
afternoon. Had fished a few minutes and 
caught one little striped fellow when I noticed 


that the wind was rising, and it was getting 
very dark and cloudy. I did not want to go 
in without a string of fish, so made to one 
of my best places, a small sand bar in the 
middle of the river. I drifted up close to 
the bar and made an effort to drop my spin- 
ner in a hollow stump that was lying in 
about eight inches of water. Before the 
hait reached the water, the wind caught the 
line and I missed the stump by about six or 
eight feet. I was pulling the bait slowly 
through the water and debating what to do 
next, when I saw a streak leave the stump 
and make for my spinner. The water was 
perfectly clear, and I could see both bass 
and spinner. I was all attention, and im- 
mediately put on twenty pounds more steam, 
so to speak, and as the spinner started off 
cn double time the bass seemed to make 
up his mind that it was going to try to get 
away from him. He was up to it in a few 
seconds and found out his mistake only after 
two of the hooks had him in the mouth. Just 
as I hooked the fish the rain began to fall, 
end the wind seemed to be trying to turn 
my little boat over, but these were small 
matters at this time, and I played my fish 
until he made up his mind to quit, and then 
lifted him in the boat. He was just eighteen 
inches long and weighed three pounds. I 
was thoroughly wet when I reached home, 
Lut thought that the fish well paid for the 
wetting. 

My other three-pound bass was caught a 
few miles above where I caught this one. I 
was fishing some ground that was new to 
me, and was going through a narrow, shal- 
low, swift place about a half-mile long. As 
I neared the end of the hole I saw a shoal, 
and over that, deep water. I laid down my 
pele and picked up the paddle, intending to 
get over the shoal into deep water as quickly 
as possible. On reaching the shoal I stood 
up to see if I could find a place deep enough 
tor the boat to go over, and noticed an old 
iog lying in the middle of the stream within 
ten feet of the boat. The log was between 
two rocks and the place looked so fishy I 
could not pass it, so picked up my pole and 
riade an attempt to put the spinner in a 
place about six inches wide, between a rock 
and the log. My boat struck a rock and I 
made a bad throw, and, taking my attention 
from the line, I reached for the paddle to 
try to keep the current from taking me broad- 
side on the shoal. Just then T felt a strike. 
I let the shoals have the boat and turned my 
attention strictly to the fish. He was soon 
in the bottom of the boat and the rule showed 
him to be eighteen inches long. 

I find it a mighty hard thing to catch fish 
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unless you have faith in your bait. I very 
often fish for an hour or two with my spin- 
ners and not get a strike, but I know if I 
find the fish it will be impossible for him to 
pass the bait, so I keep at it, and, as a rule, 
go in with a good string. I find that the 
n.zin thing in fishing is not to give up. If 
you do not get him under this log he must 
be under the next one, and if he is not 
there he is bound to be somewhere else, and 
if the water and weather are all right you 
will certainly find him and possibly his whole 
family if you keep on fishing. We fishermen 
cf the South are always glad to hear from 
a fellow fisherman who uses artificial bait 
ether than the fly. Nothing doing with the 
fly down here, and it makes our mouths water 
to read of the streams North and West 
where the trout will rise to the fly. Let us 
hear from some other of our Southern fisher- 
men who have had good success in using 
artificial baits. 


Bokoshe, Okla. Sam Weakley. 


TRAINING THE PUPPY 

Tue following instructive article is taken 
from advance proofs of “The Gentleman’s 
Dog,” a forthcoming book of more than or- 
dinary value to all who love the cog and 
desire a practical knowledge of his proper 
rearing, training, and care in health and dis- 
ease. The author, C. A. Bryce, A.M., M.D., 
is a well-known medical writer, and editor of 
the Southern Clinic. In his preface he says 
the book “is written by a dog lover, a dog 
owner, a huntsman and a medical doctor, and 
it is what you need.” His simple, direct 
style of imparting information may be gath- 
ered from the appended extract: 

The great principle in training the bird 
dog, or any other dog for that matter, is to 
gain his affection, his respect, and his obedi- 
ence; and the chief of these is obedience— 
prompt and unequivocal. We have often no- 
ticed performances going on between the 
master and young dog under the name of 
training when in fact the young dog was 
being ruined, just as many a child is ruined 
by a too-indulgent and soft-hearted parent. 

The half-handed system of playing with a 
young setter or pointer and persueding him 
to come to you, fetch, or lie down, is not un- 
derstood by the dog as being in the order of 
command, nor does he consider that he is 
obeying your command when he brings youa 
ball or stick under such conditions. In other 
words, he is playing with you and stops when 
he gets enough of it. There is no use to get 
mad and whip or cow him at this stage; 
you will only make matters worse and after 


a 


a while he will be afraid even to play that 
kind of game with you. 

It is all right to play with your dog—it 
makes him affectionate and gives him a good 
disposition, but let it be play pure and sim- 
ple and do not g:ve him any commands, nor 
impose any task upon him, and let him quit 
whenever he likes. But when you commence 
to train you must let him understand that it 
is a matter of business and obedience and 
then you must let your orders and words be 
few, distinct and be obeyed. One of the 
greatest lessons taught dog trainers has been 
the instruction in what is known as the force 
system without the whip. Our friend Ed- 
ward F. Haberlein, the author of an excel- 
lent manual, gives very full directions for 
this system by the use of the force collar. 
We commend the book to our readers. But 
the principle involved owes its value to the 
underlying foundation-stone of teaclrng obe- 
dience in small things in the beginning, and 
instead of beating and cowing a dog, to so 
control h'm that he sees it is best to do what 
he 1s commanded to do. 

Now to start with: We must make objec- 
tion to much that is considered “the thing” 
in dog training. We are totally opposed to 
a lot of unnecessary, and, to our mind, fool- 
ish accomplishments insisted upon by “pro- 
fessional” dog trainers and dog owners. 
There are also terms which are not in com- 
mon use with the average person and which 
we believe should be dropped. Of course, if 
you are going to train a dog to meet the re- 
quirements of a select few, you must teach 
him to do all the stunts required by these 
critics, and in this way you perfect him in 
one way and handicap him in another and 
frequently ruin him for field work. It must 
be remembered, too, that you are training 
your dog for your own pleasure and for your 
own field work; and as no two men or dogs 
possess the same ideas or dispositions, possi- 
bly your dog will work to suit you perfectly 
when no other dog would do it hali so welli. 
Therefore you wish a good, sweet-tempered 
and obedient dog at home and afield. 

To illustrate the importance of few com- 
mands and instant obedience, I will mention 
that on one occasion I asked a veteran hunts- 
man and dog raiser what he considered the 
most important thing to teach a bird dog. 
He promptly replied: “If I had only one 
thing to teach my pointer or setter it would 
be to stop instantly anywhere I told him to 
do so.” And another great hunter made al- 
most a similar reply when he told us that a 
dog should always be under such command 
“that you can get your hand on him when 
you want him.” 
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We have found that the vocabulary for all 
usual purposes with the bird dog may be 
contained within about the following list, and 
are the most important in the order in which 


they are stated: “Take care,” whch means 
to stop and remain in a standing position 
until ordered forward. “Hie on,” which 
means to advance or seize the object which 
he stopped to point. “H'e away,” which 
means liberty to go away, play, or do what 
he likes—in the field it means to proceed to 
scour the fields and range for game. “Sit 
down.” Emphasize the word “sit” and pro- 
nounce “down” lightly. The dog should sit 
upon his haunches and be attentive for any 
other command or order. “Down” is one of 
the most important commands, and should be 
followed by an instant prostration of the 
dog’s body, extension of the fore legs for- 
ward, and a complete dropping of the head 
flat between the front feet. The dog should 
associate this command with a downward 
waving of the hand; so that when at a dis- 
tance, or when you wish to make no noise a 
simple wave of the hand towards the earth 
will bring him down promptly. 

“Come here,” “Bring it” and “Let go” are 
self-explanatory, and these eight commands 
will fit your dog for the field. Understand— 
you cannot teach your dog to hunt and find 
game, point it and retrieve it after it is killed. 
If he does not inherit these tendencies and 
practice them naturally he is worthless. But 
you can so train him that he will point or 
stand and retrieve anything and when he 
finds game he will be cautious and obedient 
and soon adapt your general training to his 
special work afield. 

PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS 

IN ONE of the early spring issues, Fre_p 
AND STREAM requested its readers to criti- 
cise the advertising methods of manufac- 
turers and dealers who offer their goods 
through the columns of the magazine. To 
encourage interest ten prizes, ranging from 
a double-barrel shotgun to a year’s sub- 
scription, were offered for the best articles 
of 500 words. Our object in suggesting this 
competition to our subscribers was threefold: 
First, to determine how thoroughly the ad- 
vertising pages were read, and whether the 
average reader actually studied the adver- 
tising or merely glanced at the display lines 
and illustrations; secondly, to secure ideas 
which might prove of value as suggestions 
to our advertisers, and thirdly, to place our- 
selves in a position to present our own ad- 
vertising more acceptably to our subscribers 
and readers. The list of prizes offered was 
as follows: 
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First—A $35.00 double-barrel breech-load- 
ing shotgun of standard make. 

Second—A $25.00 double-barrel shotgun of 
the same make. 

Third—A $io.00 fishing rod, bait or fly- 
casting. 

Fourth—Five years’ subscription to Frevp 
AND STREAM. 

Fifth—Three years’ subscription to Fretp 
AND STREAM. 

Sixth to Tenth—One year’s subscription 
to FieLD AND STREAM. 

We had expected that this competition 
would arouse quite a little interest, but cer- 
tainly were not prepared for the great num- 
ber of critical essays which reached us daily, 
even after the date named for the closing 
of the contest, which was July 15th. There 
were certain conditions covering the com- 
petition, and these were overlooked by quite 
a number of contestants, who thus unfor- 
tunately deprived themselves of an oppor- 
tunity of winning; but the number com- 
plying with the requirements in every way 
was so large that, in deciding upon the 
comparative merits of the articles, we have 
fcund it very difficult to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion in time for publishing a list of 
the winners in the present issue. The se- 
lection of the best essays was left to a com- 
mittee of workers in the editorial and ad- 
vertising fields, and their final conclusion 
is here appended, the names of the ten win- 
ning contestants being given in order as their 
contributions were found meritorious, and 
complying with the conditions: 

First Prize—Leslie W. Lyon, Crystal, Mich. 

Second Prize—H. Citret, New York, N. Y. 

Third Prize—Harold G. Sa'ton, Stratford, 
Can. 

Fourth Prize—Lester Childers, Fairbury, 
Neb. 

Fifth Prize—Herbert Abbott, Sioux Fal's, 
>. Bw: 

Sixth to Tenth Prizes—E. Bellingrath, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Wm. W. Hulst, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; O. J. Casper, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
F. G. Houghton, Abington, Mas3.; Roy G. 
Nixon, Rochester, N. Y. 

The fortunate winners will also’ be advised 
of this decision by letter, and the prizes will 
he forwarded to them in due order. Some 
of the winning essays will be published in 
later issues of the magazine. 

Criticisms deserving special mention were 
received from H. D. McClellan, Pomeroy. 
Wash.; Edw. L. Webb, Cortland, N. Y.; S. 
M. Rhoades, Toledo, Ohio: Fred’k von 
Nieda, Camden, N. J.; D. J. Cravens, Ne- 
vada, Mo.; W. C. Campbell, Harlan, Iowa, 
and G. Arden Tewksbury, Meshoppen, Pa. 








Of recent years vast sums are expended 
annually in restocking with game and food 
fishes the lakes and 
WHY STREAM streams which formerly 
POLLUTION? — swarmed with piscatorial 
life. The national gov- 
ernment has not stinted expense in prompting 
and furthering this work. The greater 
number of states have fish hatcheries under 
the management of competent men, and there 
are many more which have been established 
and are operated by clubs and individuals. 
Millions of fry and fingerlings have been 
planted, and in preserved waters they have 
thriven and increased beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most ardent advocates of pisci- 
culture. But it is a fact beyond question that 
a large percentage of the fish consigned to 
open streams might as well have been dumped 
out upon the bank to die, in so far as con- 
cerns the prospect of material benefit to 
anglers or fish eaters. There cen be no 
material gain from restocking waters poi- 
soned by sewage and the refuse of mills and 
factories. The establishment of state hatch- 
eries should have been preceded by an effec- 
tive fight against stream pollutior. Mr. C. H. 
Townsend, director of the New York Aqua- 
rium, and formerly chief of the fisheries 
division, United States Fish Commission, 
gave a forceful presentation of existing con- 
ditions in the opening sentences of his ad- 
dress delivered before the Anglers’ Club of 
New York: 

“The pollution of public waters is our 
most common act and our most uncivilized 
practice. The casting of refuse in a stream 
results only in transferring it from one 
neighborhood to another. The great evil with 
which practical fish culture in America has 
to contend at the present time is the con- 
tamination of public waters by sewage and 
the refuse of manufactories. Although the 
propagation of fishes by artificial means has 
in this country reached a degree oi efficiency 
unequalled in other countries, the preserva- 
tion of streams in conditions desirable for the 





maintenance of fish life has been singularly 
neglected. In a majority of these states 
which possess fishing resources there exist 
more or less effective restrictions upon fishing 
and the operation of fishery industries, but it 
is seldom that enactments against the de- 
positing of waste matter in fishing waters are 
enforced.” 

Here is a state of affairs which might be 
said to have a ridiculous side, if the issues 
involved were less important. With pro- 
hibitory laws on the statute books, com- 
panies and individuals are permitted to con- 
tinue practices inimical to the public good. 
With the enormous aggregate of three thou- 
sand millions of fry annually produced by 
hatcheries operated by the United States 
Fisheries Bureau, and an output equally as 
large from the hatcheries of the different 
states, it would seem essential that steps 
were taken to protect the young fish after 
planting. The illegal taking of a single trout 
brings prompt disaster to the imprudent 
angler, but immunity is practically granted 
the coal-mining company that poisons a 
siream throughout its whole course, the big 
mills whose innumerable tons of sawdust 
are permitted to cover the spawning beds, 
the pulp and paper factories, the sugar, starch 
and cheese factories, the gas, wood-alcohol, 
chemical, glass and dye works, the tanneries, 
oil refineries, distilleries and breweries. The 
small offense is punished—why can_ the 
wholesale offender transgress the law without 
fear of molestation? 

* * * 

The cause can usually be traced from the 

effect. The big manufacturing concerns are 

factors in the public pros- 
NOT BEYOND perity. They give employ- 
REMEDY. ment to men who have 

families to support—the 
voters of the community, upon whom the 
local officials depend for re-election. They 
have ample means for employing fegal ad- 
vice, staving off trials and securing appeals 
to higher courts. Says Mr. Townsend, in his 
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address: “The work of improving condi- 
tions cannot be left with the courts and the 
state fishery officess. The latter are, in some 
cases at least, dominated by the very in- 
terests which cause the trouble.” The laws 
governing the point may in some states be 
defective, but everywhere prosecutions for 
stream pollution are very difficult, for the 
reason given. There are honest officials, 
plenty of them, but in accounting with them 
in their order, from fish warden and justice 
of the peace to the judges of the higher 
courts, we too frequently find a weak link 
in the chain. But it should be easy to array 
important interests shoulder to shoulder with 
the angler in a concerted fight aga:nst stream 
pollution. It is a known fact that shad and 
other sea fishes have become uneatable by 
reason of sewage taint upon passing through 
what Mr. Townsend is pleased to term “the 
unspeakable waters of New York Harbor.” 
Kew persons, and none who are well-in- 
formed, would care to eat fishes taken in 
the lower Hudson River, the pollution of 
which stream commences as far northward 
as Washington, Warren and Saratoga coun- 
ties, where it receives the refuse from sixty- 
three mills and 121 villages. But so long 
as there are commercial fishermen and 
markets for their catch, New York’s millions 
will unsuspectingly purchase and eat fish 
from the Hudson. Ice companies are in- 
terested in the purity of waters adjacent to 
their places of operation. Pure iakes and 
streams are absolutely essential as sources 
of municipal water supply. The coercion of 
the interests now inconsiderately busied in 
stream pollution need not, therefore, be left 
wholly in the hands of local officials whose 
honesty, however unquestioned, avails noth- 
ing in view of their utter helplessness. The 
initiatory work is for the anglers and angling 
associations, and can be accomplished through 
united action. Organize and show your 
earnestness of purpose by first doing away 
with the small nuisances in your own neigh- 
borhoods. Then you can urge the ease with 
which results were secured as a best argu- 
ment in recruiting aid for more extended 
campaigns. 
2 » 
It has grown to be a custom for sports- 
men’s publications to annually warn their 
readers against the careless 
WORDS OF handling of firearms. As a 
CAUTION. rule, this subject is taken up 
for editorial consideration in 
November or December, after the daily press 
has given prominence to long lists of casual- 
ties from the big game districts of New 
York, Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
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Minnesota, and the statistics so furnished 
are employed to lend emphasis to well-meant 
words of advice—which will likely be for- 
gotten before the hunting season comes again. 
Such advice would be more efficacious if 
better timed. For every hunter who sallies 
forth after big game, there are a dozen 
abroad with shotguns earlier in the season, 
and the percciiage cf inexperienced gunners 
among this last mentioned class is much 
higher. Every fall sees a new crop of juve- 
nile sportsmen afield with their tirst guns, 
sometimes under the watchful eyes of their 
fathers or elder brothers, but quite as often 
unaccompanied by a competent instructor 
There are naturally many accidents, but the 
most serious are generally to the hoy whose 
own carelessness is at fault, for a two-fold 
reason: Birds and other small game are 
usually hunted on open ground, and the 
killing range of small shot is restricted. Oc 
casionally a youthful companion will be “pep- 
pered” or “sprinkled”—note the distinction— 
but the victim generally lives to relate the 
occurrence to circles of admiring friends 
who have no shotmarks to boast of. In the 
North Woods conditions are different. The 
thick undergrowth must be taken into ac- 
count. A breaking twig may betoken the 
presence of game, or it may give warning 
that another hunter is near. A waving bush 
has its story to tell, but it is not well to inter- 
pret it too hurriedly. The time te think 
is before you pull trigger. When a rifle 
bullet is sped on its way, the result is either 
a clear miss or serious injury to whatever 
living creature may stand before it. We hear 
most concerning accidents to deer hunters 
because, without taking account of the misses, 
so large a percentage of the hits mean fatali- 
ties. Nevertheless, if words of caution are 
to be spoken, the time for them is at the 
very beginning of the season, for the juve- 
nile sportsman must be taught to think be- 
fore he progresses from small game to large, 
from the single-barrel shotgun to the high 
power rifle. He must remember that a 
firearm of any sort is legally and rightfully 
classed as a deadly weapon. Death is lurking 
in the polished steel tube, whatever its cali- 
ber or gauge, and whether its metal is plain, 
twist or damascus. Never point the muzzle 
of a gun toward any living thing that you 
have no right to kill—not excepting yourself. 
Never pull trigger until you are positively 
assured what lies in the line of fire. Never 
carry a loaded gun into camp. Take out the 
cartridges before you climb a fence, cross a 
foot-log, or enter a boat or vehicle. It is 
better to be over-cautious, than to figure as 
the remorseful principal in a tragedy. 
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Did It Ever Happen to You? 


[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our ‘Hard Luck’”’ series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No _ restric- 
tions; no “‘strings.’’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 


A SLEEPY DEER SLAYER. 

Wuite in the South, a few years ago, I 
was invited to go on a deer drive. The 
usual plan was followed, putting the hunters 
on stands, while a darky on_ horseback 
undertook to run the deer over them with a 
pack of hounds. There was nothing very 
entrancing in the way of scenery around my 
stand, and after what seemed to be several 
hours of waiting, with neither dogs nor deer 
coming my way, I decided that the hunt was 
off and I might as well take a little nap. I 
guess the noise of the dogs must have 
awakened me. I opened my eyes in time to 
see an old hound clear my body with a 
flying leap. Pretty soon the darky driver 
rode up, very much excited. He wanted to 
know which way the deer had gone, and ] 
assured him I had seen no deer. “Yo’ sho’ 
yo’ nebber seed no deer, Mars’ Martin? 
Sumfin mighty strange ’bout dat. De dogs 
done come right along hyar, an’ ole Sal she 
jump right squah ober yo’.” I didn’t par- 
ticularly care to have that darky look for 
tracks, but he insisted—and I guess “ole 
Sal” had been keeping pretty close to the 
trail. It looked a whole lot that way. 

New York City. Edward Martin. 

SNAKES AND BULLHEADS. 

Twice I have noted an occurrence which 
is peculiar if not uncommon. The first time 
was in Maryland, when a friend and I were 
shooting buallfrogs in the railroad ditches. 
I saw a water snake at the edge of a pool, 
partially concealed by the grass, and shot 
at it with my .22 rifle. Instead of the con- 
vulsive thrashing that generally follows a 
shot at a snake, there were simply one or 
two twitches of the body and then the snake 
lay still. On investigation we discovered the 
reason. The snake had caught a five-inch 
bullhead and started to swallow it head first, 
and the fish had suddenly spread its spines 
and pierced its captor’s neck just back of 
the jaws. There was a half-inch of “horn” 
exposed on each side. Snake and fish had 


evidently been in this position for some 
time, for the snake was too weak from 
starvation to move when hit. Another time 
this same friend and I were shooting from 
a boat in the river. There was a splashing 
near shore, as of some animal in the water, 
and we saw a large snake, just beiow the 
surface, writhing as though in distress. After 
striking it with an oar, we lifted the snake 
in the boat. Conditions were just as in the 
other case, except that both snake and fish 
were much larger. The snake was about 
four feet long, and the fish at least eight 
inches. The latter had just been caught, for 
it was still alive, and when released it swam 
away, apparently unhurt. 
Denver, Colo. A. R. Prettyman, 
A LUCKY SHOT. 

Once I killed a rabbit and a pheasant at 
one shot, while the rabbit was running and 
the pheasant was flying. This seems incredi- 
ble, yet the feat was simple. I was listen- 
ing to the dogs, and watching for the rab- 
bit, which soon came running along the brow 
of a hill above me; and just as I fired at 
bunny, the pheasant, startled by my com- 
panion, flew directly in the line of fire and 
met its death with the rabbit. 

DuBois, Pa. G. E. Whitmore. 


A DEER IN THE BATHTUB. 

Ir didn’t happen to me, or in my town, 
but the story is authentic and ought to be 
told again. A lot of hunters and dogs were 
after the deer, and it ran into town, was 
worse frightened than ever at the reception 
given it, and cut across a residence block 
which had some shrubbery scattered around 
over it. The bushes gave no shelter, and 
presently the deer found a fence to get over. 
He followed it until he got into a corner 
against the house, and finally leaped through 
a window into the bathroom and tumbled 
into the tub back down. That’s all there is 
te the story—so simple that no one can pos- 
sibly doubt it—and every word is true. If 
I had wanted to indulge in fiction, it would 
have been easy to tell how the deer kicked 
the hot-water faucet and was scalded to 
death—but only true stories can compete for 
a prize. If this one is a winner I may be 
tempted to tell you what happened one das 
when I was fishing. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. Turner. 
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NOTHER of Edward H. Breyer’s ad- 
mirable paintings completes our “Hard 
: Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures— 
four in all—and in a manner that will awaken 
memories more pleasant than otherwise in 
the heart of almost every quail hunter. Now- 
adays we fully realize that the “posted farm” 
is an essential factor in any successful plan 
for preserving our feathered game, but the 
time has been when there seemed no more 
harm in shooting a quail on one side of a 
rail fence than on the other. It is discour- 
aging to the dogs to call them from a point 
—and they are barely at the edge of the for- 
bidden territory, having trailed the birds 
through the fence from the open woods. The 
incident Mr. Brewer has portrayed is well 
chosen, and the picture not only tells its 
story but will furnish considerate sportsmen 
with food for thought. 
This month the first of the “Hard Luck” 
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pictures, which gave the series its name, 
serves as the cover design. We intended that 
it should be an exact duplicate of the original 
print, except in the matter of size; but we 
failed to consider that in the regular run of 
more than sixty thousand covers from the 
press, there could not be the same degree of 
care that obtains in the highest class of color 
printing. The cover will give a better idea 
of the picture than can be conveyed in a 
small black and white reproduction, but at 
the best it is merely a suggestion. Compare 
it with the larger print and you will readily 
note points of difference. 

The frontispiece in this number is from a 
photograph of the second picture of the series 
—“His Last Chance”—painted by Brewer. To 
this also the above remarks will apply, so far 
as regards expressing color values with black 
ink on white paper; but it tells more than 
the reproduction formerly given in the “Talk 
With Our Read- 
ers,” because it 
is considerably 
larger. The 
picture is of 
uniform size 
with those pre- 
viously issued, 
1514x2214 inch- 
es. Mailed 
singly, prepaid, 
for $1. Or for 
$2 any picture 
of the series 
will be included 
with a_ year’s 
subscription to 
the magazine 
For our offer of 
two or more 
pictures with an 
annual sub- 
scription, see an- 
nouncement in 
the advertising 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
claims for them to our notice. Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 

















FIELD AND STREAM’s readers disagree as 
to whether the most fish can be caught with 
live or artificial bait, but if they want sure- 
enough minnows, they can catch them with 
the Eureka minnow trap—that’s a cinch. The 
net is ten inches in diameter and _ thirty 
inches long, and is made of quarter-inch 
mesh galvanized wire. The weight holds it 
close to the bottom without sinkers; in color 
it is hardly distinguishable from the water; 
it is easily carried, and it makes a service- 
able fish basket when not in use for the 
purpose primarily intended. If you want a 
catalogue with descriptions of other practi- 
cal equipment for anglers, write the Eureka 
Fish Net Company, Griffin, Ga. 


“THe TRAILMAKER” is the catalogue name 
of a new Marble hunting knife. now ready 
for deliveries. While designed after the 
famous “Ideal” pattern, there are several 
changes in construction. The new knife has 
a ten-inch bevel-ground blade, with a handle 
five inches long constructed of leather 


a par with other knives and specialties made 
by the Marble Safety Axe Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich. If you don’t know about them, 
get a catalogue. 


AN UNIQUE and interesting trade exhibit 
has been installed by the Colt’s P. F. A. 
Mfg. Co., in connection with the military 
rifle and revolver tournament now being 
held at Camp Perry, Ohio. A full line of 
Colt revolvers and automatic pistols is 
shown, ranging from the little .25-caliber 
vest-pocket pistol to the heavy six-shooter. 
The evolution of the army revolver is shown 
by specimens of the various Colt models 
adopted by the Government for service use, 
including the old “powder-and-ball,” the 
heavy .45 “Army” model so popular with 
cavalrymen and cowboys, and the new im- 
proved type now supplied for the troops in 
the Philippines and Cuba. An opportunity 
is also afforded to examine a new auto- 
matic rifle, the Benet-Mercie, recently 
adopted as a Government arm, and which 


‘anil 
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washers with trimmings of brass and col- 
ored fiber washers, and a brass holster. The 
parts are all a driving fit on the tang, and 
are held in place by a brass nut countersunk 
into the end of the tip, which is of stag 
horn. This nut engages with the threaded 
end of the tang. This knife weighs about 
thirteen ounces, and is supplied with a 
sheath. Quality of material and temper on 


this company will manufacture. Write the 
factory, at Hartford, Conn., for latest cat- 
alogue. 


IN AND around Westport, N. Y., pretty 
nearly everybody sits in Adirondack bunga- 
low chairs. The manufacturer, H. C. Bun- 
nell, gives that town as his address, and 
his neighbors have kept him so busy making 
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this chair to order that he has only lately 
gotten around to advertising it. If he had 
used printer’s ink earlier in the game, the 
Westport people would likely have been 
robbed of a monopoly of this particular 
good thing for folks who like to be su- 





premely comfortable. As it is, the fame of 
the Bunnell chair has traveled a good dis- 
tance from home, the early buyers are 
dupiicating their orders, and their friends 
and their friends’ friends have discovered 
there is something on the market that they 
can’t do without. Just the thing for veran- 
das, lawns, camps, yachts and anywhere 
there are weary people who want to rest. 
Natural wood finish or painted; put together 
with screws and wovuden pins, and nothing 
to break or wear out. 

SUPPLEMENTING the autoloading shotgun, 
rifle and pump gun, the Remington Arms 
Company, Ilion, N. Y., has applied the solid 
breech hammerless idea to a .22-caliber re- 
peater, the mechanism of which is very 
simple, with few working parts. The dis- 
charged shells are ejected at the side, and 
perfect safety is assured by a double-locked 
action. The barrel can be looked through 
and cleaned from the breech, which is a 
decided advantage. The magazine is easily 
filled from the end, and the arm takes down 
by turning a screw at the left of the receiver 
frame. Magazine and acticn handles without 
adjustment all the popular .22 rim-fire cart- 


walnut stock; Gallery Special grade, octa- 
gon barrel (for .22 short only), pistol-grip 
walnut stock, 5% pounds; Target grade, 
same weight, octagon barrel, straight stock, 
5'%4 pounds. In every way, a well-designed 
and serviceable little rifle. 

Doc owners whose kennels are troubled 
with vermin or infected with mange will 
find a use for Karbo No. III, a specially 
prepared coal tar creosote dip, which, diluted 
and applied to the dog and his surroundings, 
is guaranteed to immediately give the de- 
sired results. It is also an excellent disin- 
fectant for sick rooms, hospitals and public 
institutions of all kinds. Supplied by Blatch- 
ford’s Calf Meal Factory, Waukegan, III. 

WE aArE informed that the triple-action 
safety police revolver made by the Hopkins 
& Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn., 
was recently subjected to the regulation 
Government test at the Springfield Arsenal, 
and was passed successfully in every respect. 
In addition to tests for rapidity of loading, 
firing and ejecting, accuracy, initial velocity 
and penetration, there is an endurance test 





of 250 rounds, and a dust test, in which the 
arm is placed for fifteen seconds under a 
sand blast and fired without cleaning; also 
a rust test, in which, after all oil is removed, 
the arm is immersed for five minutes in a 
solution of sal ammoniac and exposed to 
the air for forty-eight hours before operat- 





ridges—short, long and long-rifle. The Stand- 
ard grade of this arm weighs 4% pounds 
and has a round barrel and straight-grip 





ing the action. The arm was in perfect 
condition after firing 923 rounds with smoke- 
less powder. 
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Ever hear of the Triangle folding camp 
stove? It is simple, and consequently prac- 
tical. Complicated devices may do the work 
allotted to them, and in a satisfactory way, 
but a hungry man in camp is usually in a 





folded 





hurry. It will be noted from the illustration 
that this stove folds up small, opens easily, 
and can be used on rough or sloping ground 
as readily as elsewhere. Steel construction 
throughout and made to last a _ lifetime. 
Write the Triangle Folding Camp Stove 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. 





IS IT A BEAR GUN? 


In THE June FreLp AND STREAM there is 
reference to the Marble “Game Getter” gun 
as being adapted for small and large game, 
including bear. I have for several years 
been looking for a gun that could be car- 
ried in the belt and be suitable for birds, 
and also reasonably safe to tackle a bear 
with, but I must say that at present there 
is no such gun made. No experienced hunter 
would attempt to call on Mr. Bruin with a 
.44 round ball. Why Mr. Marble, with all 
his experience in the woods, combines a .22 
rifle and a .44 shotgun, is something I can- 
not understand. He claims the .44 round 
ball is for big game! Surely the .44 shot 
cartridges are for small game. What is the 
.22 rifle for? J have used all classes of 
guns and rifles, during the past sixteen years, 
out in the mountains, and if Mr. Marble 


would replace the .22 cartridge with one as 
powerful as the Luger 7.65 mm., I would 
purchase ove of his guns as soon as it was 
ov the market. 

Toronto, Canada. Louis O. Hedlund. 


[As the name implies, the idea of the 
“Game Getter” gun was doubtless to adapt 
it to the widest possible field of sport. 
The range of a .44 short cartridge is nat- 
urally :imited, whereas the .22 long-rifle. cart- 
ridge will account for small game up to 
100 yar«\s, and much farther if the marks- 
man has experience and skill. The Luger 
7.65 mm. és not a satisfactory small game 
load, because of its cost, even if it was not 
unnecessarily powerful. What is the pene- 
tration of the .44 round-ball cartridge at 
fifty yards, and its trajectory at twice 
that distance? If the makers of the “Game 
Getter” will supply this information, it is 
likely that others besides Mr. Hedlund will 
be interested.] 


THE STORY OF DUXBAK 

Tus is an age of specialties. The phy- 
sician specializes in certain diseases; the 
scientist concentrates his efforts along cer- 
iain distinctive lines, while the up-to-date 
manufacturer realizes that, if he would be 
abreast of the times, producing first-class 
merchandise and achieving a name and place 
for himself in the world of business, he must 
concemrate his time and attention upon a 
certain object to be attained, and then exert 
every energy for the accomplishment of that 
one particular purpose. 

Take hunting, fishing and outing clothing 
as an illustration. Up to five years ago the 
sportsman had rubber boots and waders to 
keep his feet and legs dry; but for the 
balance of the body, “xny old thing” was 
good enough. True, spasmodic attempts 
had been made to produce a fairly service- 
able rain-proof garment, but without any 
great amount of success. Hunting and out- 
ing garments, as a rule, had received scant 
attention from the manufacturers; the idea 
seeming to be to make a garment to fit the 
price rather than to fit the needs of the 
sportsman. 

In August, 1909, a local sportsman at 
Utica, N. Y, appealed to Jesse S. Bird, of 
the firm of Bird, Jones & Kenyon, to make 
him something especially good in hunting 
garments. He wanted garments that were 
full cut, soft and comfortable---something 
that would permit of ventilation, yet, as he 
expressed it, “something to keep me dry.” 
It was not so much a question of price as 

(Continued on page 486) 
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One Hundred 
Straight 


(OR BETTER) 


has been made 


EIGHTY TIMES 


DURING 1909 








by Shooters using 





SMOKELESS 
SPORTING 
POWDERS 





LONG RUNS MEAN THAT 


Uniform Powders 
Give Perfect 
Patterns 
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SMOKELESS 


is the most popular powder in 
the world. 


WHY ? 


Because it always does the 


work— 


Breaks Old Records 
Makes New Ones 








It is the powder you should 
use for trap or field shooting. 
Every dealer in the United 
States carries shells loaded with 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
yy er illus ee \ Day's Hunt.’ 
Address Dept. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 
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J. S. BIRD 


it was to get something good and just what 
the sportsman wanted. That was the in- 
ception of the Duxbak idea, and its basis 
was to give the sportsman the best that 
money and skill could produce—te cater to 
his particular needs and requirements; to 
specialize in his peculiar wants, striving to 
keep him dry and make him comfortable 
above his boots; to charge what the service 
was fairly worth, and always maintain quality 

















Bird, Jones & Kenyon were among the 
first to fully realize and appreciate the im- 
portance of the present movement towards 
outdoor sports and recreation or all kinds. 
Formerly the average person relegated fish- 
ing, hunting and camping to the “crank.” 
Now nearly everyone realizes that there is 
no tonic so good or one that will add so 
much to health, strength and beauty, as that 
supplied by Nature and Mother Earth. Even 
the woinan of to-day is distinctively an 
out-of-deor woman. The parlor-paled beauty 
of fifty years ago has changed to the robust, 
hearty, athletic, and none the less beautiful 
woman of the present day. She fishes, hunts, 
rides and engages in every health-giving out- 
door exercise, side by side with husband, 
brother or father. 


H. B. KENYON 


These changing conditions of life demand 
changed ceditions in clothing. To meet 
these condiiions, Duxbak goods were first 
introduced in March, 1903. Originally it was 
intended tc make a hunting suit for men 
only. But the garments met with such a 
favorable reception from the users, and calls 
for special garments were so numerous, that 
very rapidly other artices were added to 
the men’s line, until now men’s gocds are 
made into regular hunting coats, Norfolk 
jackets, long pants, knickerbockers, riding 
pants, cartridge and business-stvle vests, hats 
and caps of vartous styles, leggings, etc 
Then came the cail for ladies’ goods. Grad 
ually at first, yet ever increasing in quantity, 

(Cortinued on page 488) 
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ARE YOU A HUNTER? 


If so, don’t fail to read the October issue of 


Scribner's Magazine 


It will contain the first article by 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


DESCRIBING HIS 


AFRICAN EXPEDITION 


Then, if you want a rifle such as the most experienced and 
discriminating big-game hunters use, you’ll surely buy a 
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No.4. $100 LIST 





Gun 















THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 





BOVE. cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, 
selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock; 
it operates ir ~}5 of a second, twice as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any 
other make. Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. Catalogue FREE—18 


grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 
ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Dept. No. 1i ITHACA, N. Y. 
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until now ladies’ garments are made in regu- 
lar hunting coats, Norfolk jackets, plain 
walking skirts, divided skirts for horse-back 
riding, leggings, bloomers, etc. 

Duxbak garments are made from a special- 
ly-woven extra-fine quality of cotton duck, 
differing in finish from ordinary canvas 
cloth, and is dyed an original shade of sage 
green and light tan. Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
were the first to conceive the idea of apply- 
ing water-proofing processes in making hunt- 
ing clothing. After careful consideration of 
different methods, they decided that the best 
was none too good, and that without doubt 
the best, most practical, most lasting, as well 
as the best-known and most _ expensive 
process known was the Priestley “Craven- 
ette,” controlled by P. Priestley & Co., of 
Bradford, Eng. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly entered into whereby they secured the 
exclusive right to the use of the process 
on all cotton cloth entering into the manu- 
facture of sportsmen’s clothing in the United 
States and Canada. They were also granted 
by the proofers the exclusive right for the 
use of the Cravenette label on hunting 
clothes. 

Many people are led into the error of 
thinking that the word “Cravenette” refers 
to a particular kind of fabric. On the con- 
trary, it is a chemical solution so applied 
that the fiber of the cloth is rendered im- 
pervious to water. It is not claimed that 
such goods are absolutely waterproof, be- 
cause friction, rubbing and pressure will 
force water through any ordinary piece of 
cloth. But this process, properly applied to 
the right kind of goods, supplies ‘as near an 
absolutely waterproof garment as it is prac- 
tical to meke of cotton or wool cloth. The 
trade-mark name “Duxbak,” in combination 
with the name “Cravenette,” woven in a red 
label, is found sewed upon the inside of 
every Duxbak garment. 

The success which met the introduction of 
this new fabric proved to the manufacturers 
the value of a good idea. And when frem 
the friends of Duxbak came a request for 
lighter weight garments more suitable for 
the hot summer months and Southern cli- 
mates, it was decided to furnish them, if 
possible. It was necessary to secure a cloth 
differing from any then .made into similar 
goods, it being especially desired to find 
something suitable for woman’s wear, and 
at a moderate cost. After considering the 
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matter many months and making careful 
search of the markets, a suitable cloth was 
fcund and named “Kamp-it.” It differs from 
Duxbak in weave and quality, and being a 
lighter weight cloth, is not suitable for 
“Cravenetting.” 

Starting with Duxbak originally as a mail- 
order proposition, it soon became evident 
that the expanding line must be handled 
through the retail dealers. J. S. Bird, senior 
member of the firm, accordingly visited for 
several years the retail dealers east of the 
Rocky Mountains. One year ago it became 
necessary to secure a larger factory, and the 
plant was moved from a smali, crowded 
building to a large three-story factory at No. 
2 Hickory street, Utica, N. Y. In this build- 
ing, which is used exclusively by Bird, Jones 
& Kenyon, are located the general offices and 
the cutting, manufacturing and shipping de- 
partments. The building contains nearly 
25,000 feet of floor room, with ample space 
on all sides for light and ventilation. The 
manufacturing department is equipped with 
the latest improved machinery and appliances. 
The rooms are light, clean, airy, and in the 
most complete sanitary condition. 

The various members of the firm give their 
entire time and attention to the business, 
thereby ensuring uniform results and giving 
to and maintaining individuality and char- 
acter in the product. J. S. Bird, senior 
member of the firm, is a practical manu- 
facturer, having had more than twenty years’ 
experience in making sportsmen’s and other 
lines of clothing. He is in general charge 
of the business, giving particular attention 
to the buying and manufacturing depart- 
ments. A. G. Jones, an old-time traveling 
salesman, is in charge of the selling, stock 
and shipping departments; while the office 
and financial affairs are under the immediate 
supervision of H. B. Kenyon. The selling 
force consists of a branch agency at Port- 
land, Ore., in charge of Archer, Combs & 
Winters Co., where a large stock is carried, 
and all the trade from Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho is supplied direct from that point. 
N. A. White visits the trade in the Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Coast States, and 
Fred W. Schremp calls upon the principal 
dealers in all the states east of the Rockies. 
A fine two-colored catalogue is issued, giving 
a full description of the goods, and will be 
forwarded free by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 
Hickory street, Utica, N. Y. 





THE CAMPER’S FRIEND 


Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, one or one thousand miles from civilization. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always opens up perfectly fresh, pure and satisfactory. 


It is the first item thought of by the veteran camper. 















